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PREFACE. 



The numerous improvements whith have 
taken place in the town of Worthing, since the 
publication of "Evahs's Picture/* has in- 
duced a belief that, a new descriptiye account 
would not be unacceptable to the public,' and 
particularly so, if scut to the press in a more 
cctifeiensed form than that work. 

Under this impression, the Author was appHed 
to by the publisher of the following sheets to 
make the attempt ; which will be found to em- 
brace a considerable portion of new matter, and 



PREFACE* *• 



« he has as much as possible aimed at originality jW 
and at the same time endeavom^ed to avoid tread- 
ing upon hacknied ground. 

He is fully sensible that he will need tlie in- 
dulgence of his readers for the imperfectidhs 
contained in it; and in extenuation thereof, he 
can only plead that the work has been produced 
in the midst of professional avocations, which 
have left him little leisure time for such an un- 
dertaking* To the critic by profession, he is 
disposed to bow with becoming humility ; whilst 
al the ^me tiinie, he is iiiducecl io belifeve lie 
may escap^ (hetashj from its comparative iinim- 
pomiice in at lifei^ary pbiiit of view ; and that 
few iviri i^ disposed 

** To break a fly .tipon a wheel.' (> jg^ 

& fl* ^m fissay upon Cold aiid Wahn 
Batftitiy:, <&e itt«ehtl6h has bteh thi^t bf tiierlely dt 
mfthii^ fok* ^ '^idanc5e of the gentr'at r^ec^ 
ktld tl^t the pfofeSiii^^l 6nk ; stiid iVith tlii4 



^ A PREFACB. 

view, he has endeavoured to steer clear of tech- • 
nicalities, and to make himself miderstood ;: — 
how far he may have succeeded, is a question 
herea^ to be determined. 

THE AUTHOR. 



15, JFhrwkk Sir§ei, 
July Ut, 1824. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The antiquity Kxfihe former Towu of Wor- 
jmiNG, whkh bwe the «ame, or rather supoilar 
luw^ of WoHTiiNTG, has bc^en deemed by our 
predecessors an indispensable part of the history 
of d^e {M^eatent one ; we, on di/e contrfLry^ cowi- 
4ex M a point of comporatiye uaiinpcrtajace to the 
reader or victor, who will we presume be more 
likely to be pleased with a descriptioQ of the 
diings thfzt be, r^Jsher than Ijbose which htme 
bee^ ; their existence resting in a great measure 
upon ti^tion, and proportionately oioral char* 
racl^ ; and how muchsoever other historians 
may have rc^^retted diat like origin aqd existence 
of the o^id Town i» inyoliiicd in ojiscMrity^ nfe do 
not recQgnize the wceifSftj jof piurticip^tiiig in. 
such regret, and are nKureoTer disposed tp view 
it wit]» indi^i^nif^ ; amf^d^Og it as V^ ^^9r 

B 



more )hah its HAneff^ and in indebted ift afrMir 
dcgr^ for the fouiidirti<ifi of its cetelnrity, to Hot 
Royal HighnesK Ae late Pnnc^ss Ameli^t ; wto 
was advised by the Court Physidaiis and Sur-^ 
geoBSof the tiinie^ k^ make it b^ Royal High- 
iMssr's regidtece during ibi kimxmet ^f 1797^ iii 
preference to ahiy other ^itution on the whole' 
sootbern coast ; as well fer the dahdirity of ito 
sitiiaflicm^ miatihs facflity afiorded to invalids 
Whose caaes require seaJwdinng, in tfie eaay dud 
gentle dope of its beach, and llie ^^et sar&ce 
ofits sands after qilitting the machine. For the 
same reasohs it becdngfie siibsequeirtly honoured 
by the visits of tlie late lamented and beloved 
Princess Charlotlfe of Wales ; Her late Majesty 
Queen Carolme, and more rec^itly by His Royal 
Highness Ibe Duke of Ctunbeirlandv These il- 
lustrious persons^, unquestioimbly contributed 
to $baap the town of Wwthinfg With a degree of 
iitipmtanee in it» infioit statk, and has been pro- 
portionately a stimului to theinhaibitents toren- 
dar it what it now i8:-^ii]e admiration of its 
numerous visitors ; and to give permanence to 
that cefebrity unequivtdcally due to the place. 
Among the diffwent infirmities incidental to our 
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RSitnf^, the pttiinon of envy ii»iiiore otk^flCpptir< 
rent, and moire eftpeciaHy idiere we »e thi^lrn 
info Gompetitioii wl^ our ^low men m the fi^ 
of speculation, and in which self intere^ i» a 
predominant principle : this unamiable pro- 
pensity h»» been more or less exemplified as^ 
applying to the toWn of Worthing, and attempts 
hare beaifirequently made to depreciate its claims 
to public appi^bation and consequent patronage, 
by a groBsness of misrepresentation scarcely com* 
ing within the pale of credibility. 

It is perhaps equally impossible to trace every 
individual instance of illiberal hostility, or the 
motive that could induce it ; but it is well known 
that some of the attempts to undervalue its grow- 
ing prosperity have had their foundation in the 
envy of interested individuals in rival situations 
on the same coast, and upon grounds the most 
flitile, and absurd ; wholly without the sUghtest 
evidence to support the jM[iejudice they have la- 
boured to excite, and equally destitute of truth 
OT probability. To this absurdity it vnll scarcely 
becredited that some medical practitioners in 
London Imve lent themselves ; and however ex- 
traordinary it may appear, who have never 
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visited th^place, and are of consequeiioe p€»an« 
ally unacquainted with its site or situation . By 
some of these would4)e cen$0r$ of the place^ the 
air has been pronounced to be l^ in the ex* 
treine I its situation low and marshy (the reva-se 
being actually the case) ; that it is unsafe for any 
person, and more especiaily invalids, to remain 
beyond a certain period of the autumnal quarter, 
and a ranoval to Brighton indispaosably neces- 
sary, if the sea coast is to be preferredto an inland 
residence ; as if in the distance of twelve miles 
upon thesame coast, and pretisdy under the same 
atmospheric influence the one situation could 
impart the means of health, and the other, disease 
and death ! This remark as regardirjgtihietownof 
Brighton^ is by no means individuously intro- 
duced, the claims to preference in each, beii^ 
as distinct as possible ; and they are as widely 
apart in their respective attractions as can well 
be imagined. We may be permitted also to add, 
that anything like rivalry between the two places 
either as to scale, or similarity, would be, as far 
as relates to Worthing, an absurdity too ridicu- 
lous to be entertained for a moment, and could 
only be fostered by the most qutrageous l^lly 1 
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Over «H these attempte to irodervalue <lie iticree^- 
mg reputation of Worthing^ it has triumphed ; 
has assumed a magnitude and rank little in the 
contemplation of its early visitors; is every 
year rapidly adyancing bn a scale of general im- 
provement ; and its claim to public approbation 
and patronage, more and more Universally re- 
cognised and admitted. 

Having glanced at the attempts which haVe 
been made to depreciate the place in public 
estimation, it may not be deemed superfluous, 
or VhoUy irrelevant, to offer something like a 
brief refutation of assertions, founded alike in 
that envy, self-interest, aiid total absence of thitH 
we have already noticed ; as well as originating 
in a total ignorance of its localities. It will be 
generally admitted that the south, or south-west 
wind is not inimical to the constitution of the 
inhabitants of this island : — these are the pre- 
vailing winds at Worthing, (and of course of the 
whole southern coast,) ^r three fourths of the 
year, and if this fact wanted any confirmation, 
it is to be found in taking a momentary glance 
at the trees within a certain distance of the sea, 
and in its influential range. These winds tra^ 
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vase no iatervenii^ vm'Aij but ai^ wafted o^or 
an inunense expaase of sea directly upcm the 
town; the tide flowing to Ihe ¥epry ^fjge of Hib 
Esplanade. 

. On tbe land^de, hetweea ih^ tpwn ai^d the 
South Dowp hii^, (wppcusi^g the wind to.be m 
jhe contrary dirfction) not a gfwamp 19 to be 
found, or a cause which could coKis|litute a nidw 
for the generation of contagicm, or ^countenance 
a belief in disease so generated. 

After these observations, we will not trespass 
longer on the patiaM^e of the reader, but pro- 
ceed to the attempt at describing the place, and 
those objects of interest to be found in its vicinity ; 
in which we shall studiously aim at stemng be* 
tween the two extremes of brevity and difiuse^ 
ness, and without offering to the reader either 
^lajp6 or plans endeavour to make oursehnes 
intelligible. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 

,;.■.•■• 6f 

WORTHING. 



TttE town! 

Tub present town* of Worthing is situated 
upon tdirt may be termed an undulating sur- 
ftee^'andat the time of its first improvements, 
cdnsi^ked of small enclosures intersected by hedge 
aiid dilch) and was boutided on three sides by 
fidds porily open and partly enclosed. 

At Ae time when those improvements com^ 
inenced,' two or three old ftrm-houses, a public- 
hoiflte or two, and a few fishermens^ huts consti-* 
toted the principal features of its appearance, 
and its population was trifling in proportion. 
Tke erection of Warwick House and two or 
thiree others at this period, became attractive as 
new ofagects on the coast, and drew a few visi- 
tors; from this circumstance more erections 
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followed, and a spirit of enterprise and specula^ 
tion was gradually developed. 

To those who are not disposed to make due 
allowances in the formation of a new toMH, 
where difficulties naturally present themselves, 
but which time and a proportionate d^ree of 
perseverance will eventually overcoDse^the slight- 
est impediments are viewed through a distorted 
medium, and are of coni^uence, considered 
more or less insurmountable ; and in such point 
of view may be considered the situatiaii of Wor- 
thing in its infant state of improvement. 

The difficulties to be encountared were those 
of drainage, the conversicMi of the ditch or pool 
into terra jftrma^ and to make either, the site 
of ahouse or street: thiswasan impedimepit not 
to be overcome by individual exertion, butt va^^ 
naturally demanded coUectwe cooperation^ smd 
the necessity of an application to porjiameoit 
for an act to give efficiency to the wwk, won 
became apparent. 

Such application was theref<M« resorted to, 
and the first act being obtained smoodied the 
way for the attainment of the object in content 
plation : new erections sprung iq> as if under 
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the influence of the wand of the magician, and 
the sur&ce of *^ the green mantle of the standing 
pooP^ was quickly changed to a stately struc- 
ture ; the ditch disappeared under the same ma- 
gic spell, and the slough through which (he 
pl^tient ox dragged his ponderous burthen, now 
i^esouiided to the wheel of the chariot ! The 
liext impediment in the way of its infant pros^ 
perity, was (iiat of a good road in a straight 
line ^m the Metropolis, the approach being 
cut off by a steep South Down barrier, and a 
circuitous route by the way of Stejming and its 
fiirmidable hill, (not wholly exempt from dan- 
ger,) was the only passable avenue to die place. 
To overcomie this difficulty, another applica- 
tion to parliament became imperative for an act 
tb make a new road ; this was obtained, and a 
passage cut through to die vale of Ftndan, form- 
ing on its com]^tion, an object of picturesque 
character universally admired, gave the direct 
line of communication, and supplied the deside- 
ratum so much wanted. 

The improvements of the place now became 
progressive and in a few years a town of con- 
siderable magnitude presented itself as a new 
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and beftutiful object ii) the homai oi t|ie rar^ 
rpuodiog landscape. 

Altihough much was ejected. through itlw 
i^qdium of the,^r^t ^t, such was the public 
preference staewo to Worthino, that itbjecava 
ia a few yeaitt inefficiwt for liie purpqw of pnch 
viding siiffici^tly extensile acqcmiiBopiajlioB fiw 
the^gi^eat influx of suwuper yi»tant9 ; apd other 
9ai$ have been suboeqnenitly obtain^ for th^ 
purpose of ei^ing st Chapel of JBase» Pnhtif^ 
Mt^rket, ^c. Under Hme aot^, the QapimUh 
sioHers of the Town ha^e manifij^t^ lim most 
indefatigable ardour and exertion, and tbeJint 
provements of the lastf three ye^rs have been 90 
great as to reader Wortsing not only a. moat 
ddigbtftil place of ^un»mr resort, bt|t eqpally 
fitlbr |;be reception of wkOer cpinpany ; m^ 
as ilkfoiiBded prejudices wearawi^, Ibequm- 
ber of its Tvinter visitants gradually ini^nease, 
and bear the most ample testimcmy of its claim 
to public preference. 

During what may be termed the recess, or 
that interval between the departure of the sum- 
mer company, until the period usually denomir 
nated the beginning of the season; indefati- 



gable .and i^jceajiing ie:|ertien«, ^r(^, Qigfje to 
iffip^Qve lii^ town in eyary pto^sibM w^y, ^ % 
aift tljp iiHi^.qf the CoHwnigsioneiisi ic^ consist 
tently be rend«*ed available for tbat poirposfs; 
and consequently many persons who are annual 
visitors at some period of the season, find every 
year something new and proportionately attrac- 
tive, either as an ornamaital object, or as being 
conducive to the ooqifert imd convenictiee of 
the public. Amongiit - tbe early prejudioes 
gainst the plaee as a winter residence^ were 
1ii0se of 4irt, .^nd inefficient dminage, . tbese 
have l<mg ^inoe ceased to exM; ; smd "v^ ms^ 
affirm wUhoutthe fearpf cwtyftdictiop, ithp^ 
tMi^hasbean left JwdQii^to^n^e the place wh^t 
it maw i» : clean and cQniftMrtable tp ^^e^e^ for 
pi3d««lrito puriJQse** Fw equestrmn and c^r 
ria^ €*:*ci«^, the rQfwfe in all direcljons itre in 
this winter, as well as summer, most qxcdlent for 
%i9e who m^y wi^ tp l)e abrpad eitb^ron th^ 
sdore of health or pleasure ; and the sportsman 
willfjind himself within the reach of excellent 
hunting, if the cb£ice forms a predpqiinant fes;^ 
tur^ in his out^loQlr pleasures* 

Although the latter observation does not 
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Strictly apply to the Town, yet it may not be 
deemed wholly irrelevant, as constitating a part 
of its claim to eligibility as a winter residence 
on the southern coast. 



WARWICK HOUSE. 

Although we do not profess to give an ae^ 
count of the different buiMings erected from time 
to time, in exact chronological order, we are 
induced in this instance to give precedence 
to " Warwick House,^^ so called from its being 
once the property of the late Earl op War- 
wick ; out of which circumstance also arose 
similar appellatives which are to be found in the 
place:— as Wctrwick Street, WarwiekBmUU 
ings, Wctrwick Cottage, and Warwick Lodge. 

The plan of this house, is said, to have been 
taken from that of a Roman Villa by its first 
proprietor, to which many subsequent additions 
and improvements were made, and after passing 
through several different hands became some 
years agfo the property of the late Edward 
OoLE, Esq. by purchase, who at different times 
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expended vary cmisiderable sums of numey in 
enlar^ng and adomii^ it^ and in the formation 
of pleasure grounds, walks, and shrubberies ; 
and it may now be fairly pronounced tQ be 
uniqpie ad a marine residence. . » , 

Upon the death of Mr, Ogle, it became the 
property of his brother James Ogle, Esq. a 
gentleman held in much estimation for his po- 
liteness and urbanity, but who did not long en- 
joy it, having recently been destmed to share 
the lot incidental to our mortal nature. This 
house with considerable other property in the 
plaQie, has fkvolved upon bis heirs, and will 
probably ere long be &r public or private sale. 
Warwick House is let in summer invariably^ 
9ii4 iriequently in the winter, and has not only 
been tenanted by the first Nobility in the king* 
demi but several branches of the Royal Family ; 
and requires only to be seen, to be pronounced 
a most picturestic object: possessing sdl the 
requisites externally, as well as in its intonal 
construction, to render it a residence more than 
usually attractive. The lower part of the house 
is completely embowered, leaving only a vista 
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towat^ (be Booth ; through whi^h i^ deen ^ 
Stqytie, and beyond that the Sea. 

Frointhe upper fooms, andfhim thef bsileoiiy 
over the south front, the viewsr are es^tfensive 
and picturesque to a degree^ ^ind taken m ft 
whole it ttiay be* tended as uhilvalliM. 



THE COLONNADE LIBRARY, 

AND 

POST OFHCE. 

^ Of ttiore receht erection than WarwickHotBse^ 
the Colonnade n^y be consideredi ^^ongst tiie 
fitsfe public Mprovefiieiits of impcktance^ in 
which ii^isitciatedtbeXi&rar;^ of Ihesatt^e natee, 
airi the jPoM Offlecy bo(b of whi^b have been 
for a series of y^edrs, most respectably conducted 

byM^s^. SPOOkBft; 

Att^udied to the Library is n Reading Room^ 
towbichtbesubscribel^faave^icess; andwbere 
is fotind every tnoming by eight o^eloek, the 
daily papers, petiddical publieieitions, &c», at 
which hour also the letters are ready foi* ddivery . 
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The Library comprifleB a laxgt slock of books 
in tiie Yurious dcfmrtments of literature-^the 
perusal of winch is comprdbended in the m\h 
scriptian, tBge&et widi that of newspapem, iK. 
The situaticH^ of this libravy is beautiftd» from 
its vicjnify to Warwick House, wA compmndtng 
from Hie CokMuiade a full view of Ifae Bteiyv^ 
and Sea. A magnificent display of jewellery, 
Tunbrid^ ware, &c. IS exhibited in the library 
for sale, or disposed of by that speeies of Lo^ 
tery denominated Lao^ in which Pom is of 
course a pre«emin«it personage. 

The Colonnade Library forms one d the an- 
gles of High Street and Warwidc Street, and 
faces the norlhpwest comer of die Steyne. 



STAFFORD'S LffiRARY. 

As a similar estsMishment to die Colonnade) 
Library, it will not be deemed improper in iMa 
place, to introduce the reader to the one known 
by the name of Stafford's or die JUarine 
Librartfi erected about twelve or fourteen years 
since. This Library is a very handsome and 
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capacious structure, situated in front of tfae 
sea, and a short distance from tibe south-i^est 
coiDer of the Stqniie<; is conducted by Mrs. 
Stafford, and is, as to its internal arrange- 
ments (with the exception of not possessing a 
distinct reading room) similar to the other, and 
chimihg an equal d^ree cf respectability. In 
point of situation it is less rethred than the. 
Colonnade Library, the Esplanade being di- 
rectly in front, which it commands to a consi- 
derable extent, being divided from it only by 
the carriage road, which traverses the town fit)m' 
east to west. To those who feel a gratification 
in contemplating the gaiety of a public prome-. 
nade without joining in the throng, this library 
affords a pleasant lounge : each, however, have 
their peculiar claim to public preference, such 
preference being of course founded in a dissi- 
milarity of habits and pursuits, and whilst the 
one may be the admiration of ^the i^y, the 
other will in the same ratio be preferred by the 
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THE ESPLANADE. 

The Esplanade is a recent and most beau- 
tiful improvement of not more than three years 
standing ; which having alluded to in the pte- 
ceding article, and being anxious not to bemlder 
the reader by a tiresomeness of repetition; who, 
aMiough absent from, may wish to form £(6me 
topographical idea of the place ; we think it as 
well to introduce our account of it here, riather 
than by a hop, step, and jump mode of record, 
for the sake of chronology. 

Hie Esplanade is a public promenade of 
about twenty feet wide running in a parallel 
line with the carriage road already noticed, and 
extends from Ghraicel Terraee at the Eastern 
extremity of the town, to West Terrace, which 
is, as may be inferred from its name, in a wes- 
tern direction, although not constituting the ex- 
treme western point : it is in extent from half a 
mile to three quarters of a mile in length, and is 
formed of a foundation of binding materials, and 
the surface covered with fine sea gravel and sand, 
kept constantly rolled, is perfectly smooth and 
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dry, and accessible for pedestrian promenade at 
all seasons of the year. 

What adds to its beauty is that, it is not a tedious 
straight line which wearies the eye by its same- 
ness, but is in gentle curves, adapted to the 
opposite foot payement, and is intersected by a 
s|Mucious and beautiful carriage road as can well 
be imagined. In front of this delightful pro- 
menade the boundless ocean forms a sublime 
picture, whether contemplated in calm or tem- 
pest ; and here may be viewed occasionally, not 
only the fisher's bark, and the merchant's hope^ 
laden with the luxuries of foreign climes ; but 
Britain's {NToudest bulwarks, the surest saf^iard 
of her searg^rt isle : her 

*' Tight bit of land in die ocean*' ! 

On the right the kle of Wight is visible to the 
naked eye in a straight line of thirty miles ; on 
th^ left, Brighton at the distance of twelve milesi 
with the whole range of coast, its curves, and 
indaortures, as &r asBeadiy Head — a distance of 
similar extent, and comprehending a series of 
the chain of those olyects so dear to the bosom 
of the British sailor : 

'' TliA white difis of Albion !" 
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In descantii]^ on the picturesque beairties of 
tlu» magnifiottit picture, we may mention the 
sands as cdnstituting its foreground, which oc- 
cupy at low water, a breadth of consideraUe 
e:ittent, smooth as the most verdant carpet, and 
stretchii^ to a distance of twelve mites. 

Nothing can be imagined more litxurious 
than stepping frosi the bathing machine at oQce 
upon such a surface, and such is the gentle des- 
cent from the beach that (storm and tempest 
excepted) bathing is available at any season of 
the year. 

The Esplanade is a most delightful and attrac- 
tive promenade, the grand nmstering point of 
a host of elegant company at those hours every 
day which are usually devoted to pedestrian 
exercise, and nothing can surpass the delightful 
and imposing spectacle it presents every evening 
during the summer, of all that is lovely in beauty, 
rank, and fashion ; in short it is an improve- 
ment of the greatest importance to tbe place, 
not only for the facility.it offers for walking ex* 
ercise, birt is a most eflSident barrier i^nat sea 
encroachment, and affords a d^ree of security 
to the property in front of the town which it did 
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not preriously posBeag; is highly credHableta 
the piace, and does infinite honor and credit 
t<^ the Commissioners of the town, by whom it 
was projected, and is kept up. 

The principal buildings immediately c^posite 
this delightful walk from east to west, are — 
Orcoiel Terrace^ already noticed ; the south 
iionioiikieSteyne Hotel; StiiffiordPsIMytary^ 
before mentioned, and lodging-house adjoining ; 
the South Terrace; the WeVmgton^ and New 
Inn; the Sea Home Hotel \ the Old Baths; 
JUontpelier; Portland Place; theJWtoJSctfA^, 
w ith Boarding House attached ; the Paragon ; 
LeUiatt^s Cottage ; Trafalgar Home; Tra- 
fedgarTenace; Camden Thrizce; Bridger^s 
House, and West Terrace, already noti(^ed as 
the western terminaticm. 

The streets, &c. opening upoii the Esplanade 
in a direction from north to s6uth, are — War- 
wick Buildings; ihe Stegne; the lawns of 
Warwick Cottage , and Lane^s House; Bed- 
ford Row ; the lawn of JUarine House, and 
Marine Place; South Street; Bath Budd- 
ings ; the lawns of Summer Lodge, and Jtion-^ 
tague Place; Portland Mews; the lawn of 
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Montague House: TrqfcUgar Place; Pros- 
pect Row; and West Buildings. 

In pointing^ out the different lod^^ring-houses 
in front of the town, it may not be improper 
under this head to mention the situations of <he 
principal ones in other parts of it, as claiming 
partici(Iar notice ; to enumerate separately evenf 
house ccHning under that denomination would, 
exceed the limits of a work of this description, 
and be at Tariance with our professions in the 
introductory part of it. 

Next to Warwick House in point of rank as 
an insulated building, may be mentioned 

SUMMER LODGE, 

&ected at the time of the early improvements 
in the place, by Miles Stringeh, Esq. of 
London ; partly as a summer retreat for his 
own femily, and to let when not so occu- 
pied. It is a handsome square structiire front- 
ing the south, with a spacious lawn b^re it, 
planted on each side with flowering shrubs; 
bounded on the right by the lawn of Jtfontague 
Plaee^ and on the left by a paddock which is a 
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part of the same property. The house is el^ 
gantly furnished, with detached coach-house 
and stables on the premises, and it is generally 
occupied by families of distinction. 

There is no carriage approach in firont, the ' 
entrance being in Montague Street^ in the' 
rear of the house. It was taken last year by a 
tradesman in the toM^n for a term of years, 
and is now let wholly as a lodging-house. 



LANFS HOUSE- 



Having in our account of the Esplanade men- 
tioned the lawn of Lane's House, it may be 
mentioned as of the class of houses already al- 
luded to : being detached and possessing the 
same requisites. 

This house is sitiiated at a considerable dis- 
tance from the Esplanade, and at the same time 
commands an uninterupted view of it and the 
sea, having two difierent carriage entrances, 
one opening upon the carriage road in firont of 
the town, and the other at the north end of Bed- 
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ted Row; hpMseaMk&esdvaiitage of stables^ 
wmd^Asnisey &c. tiie avmoe to whieh ii itt 
WarwidLStrfxit; is degntky fiimiflliedt and ii 
evwy ymr tenanted by one or more temlieg of 
rank Hiid distihctimi. 



WORTHING HOUSE. 

Aootter p^ eMellent fmnily house called 
WertU^ Homer and Mnilarly etrcanistaiiced 
tx^th* t«ro pfttedlngf ones in being detached from 
aQ others, aiid vs seen. at die approach ti) the 
townftona die Londwf road. Thier honse, fiMr:^ 
merly an Academy, is the property of HaAht 
NswLAND, Esq. was very much improved a few 
years since by planting, and laying out the 
grounds contiguous to it, (constituting part of 
the same property,) into walks, &c. 

To petsoDB who are of retired habits, and 
wfa0 prefer occanondl quiet to the gaiety of the 
Esplanade and other pkoes of pubUc resort, 
this house carries with it very superior attrac- 
tions : and altiiough die look out from tiie par- 
loim^ is what may be ta^med a home view^ 

B 
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being teiminated by a belt of shrabB of Ae 
Icffger cUfiB^ yet the views from every floor above 
are deligh^tilil to a degree. Those of the sea 
are he^tened by their number, in eonsequence 
of being broken by the intervening buildings^ 
forming a species of vistas in a variety of points 
from east to west. On the land side of the house 
are the South Down hills, forming the back 
ground of the picture, and the beautiftil vale 
between, studded with innumerable objects of 
jucturesque beau^. The carriage entrance to 
the south fix)nt opens upon the new road into 
the town called the Chapel Road, and the 
access to it 18 of spacious and commandii^ 
character, .. , 



THE STEYNE. 



Among the modem improvements in the 
town of Worthing, ihe Sterne forms a very 
e^t^isive/and prominent featare*-whether:in 
reference to the magnitude of the undertaking 
at the time, as well also as to its delightful sitnap* 
tion. It consists of twenty-four houses of hand- 
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some elevation, on a spacious corresponding 
scale, and is terminated at its southern extre- 
mity by the Steyne Hotel. The Steyne houses 
front the east, which in summer raider them 
ddightfiil on accunt of their coolness ; and in 
winter they are not the less desirable, inaspraob 
as Ibey are sheltered from the gales blowing 
from tJ^e south-west ; they also command very 
e?^4qnsiTe sea and land views. 

Immediately in front, is a lawn of between 
thici^afMl four acres, aiclosed within a dwarf 
wedl, and iron palisade ; ta which the occa-> 
piers of the houses have access by keys to the 
several gates of entrance. This lawn was a few 
years since the feshionable promenade, and 
the (Situation altogether the focus or mustering 
point; but it has been subsequently superseded 
in a great measure by the formation of the 
Esplanade, already noticed ; but the situation 
may be still r^arded as one of the best in tiie 
towd, and the occupiers of the houses every, 
season, invariably of the first rank in society. 
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THE STEYNE HOTEL. 

We iAfe adverted to this flbtel tis finiiiing 
die Bouthem boimdaiy of Hke ISt^e houses, 
Mid it may be as weH to introduce here some 
woount of rt, as the first in nmk of the estahUsh- 
n^ais of a similar description, and as edntain- 
ing the public rooms of the f^ace. The Bed! 
Rom is fipadous and faandsonae, eonluning an 
oigan, and 4he rest of its equipmaits are com- 
pete s it is also Ifae Lodge of a recently estab- 
lished society of Free Masons. The Hotd itself 
is on a ooiresponding scale, and possesses every 
requisite for the reception of femilies of the first 
lUafinftion ; having a numeriMis and handsome 
suite of grooms calailated either for private or 
public purposes, and taken as a whole, may be 
segarded as an estaUishment of the first order. 

On its first opening, the Bails w^ne under 
the managauent and superintendence of a Mas- 
ter of the Ceremonies, but firom some canse ot- 
other they were not very well attended, and 
jafter a season or two, the first, and only gentle- 
man elected to the situation, abdicated ; and 
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Ihey have subsequently been under the direction 
of four or inore gentlemea who act as Stewanfa 
fbr the aiglit Uaier this &maigBsneai &ey 
wt rmty mkli asMended, and moit pleasantly 
€on#iiQted; taking plaee oiee a foHniglit dii^ 
ring diefae^it jof the aeaaw. 



THE SEA HOUSE HOTEL, 

AND 

NEW INN. 

These two Hotels may be classed as next ii) 
rfaikwdac^Je to tJieSteyne Hotel; eaqhhayipi; 
t>eea li^tdy considerably enlarged swd a^rdii^ 
my^y wry af»^e aqconunoda.tioiis ; leacb ^f $be«| 
atep poefsessing^ ypry coosider^),e rm^ of 9tabr 
li«^ 9lid siandiogsi for carnage^ Thesitu^tion 
of these two houg^ » extremely cheerful firoqi 
their opening upon tl^e ]£spla|)^de, and tfieir 
re»pectiTe Jawns in fropt. 
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THE NELSON HOTEL. 

Tbfe house nr situated an the S6uth Street 
add idtbongh it may not compete ^tfa tke pre^ 
eedin^ mes in pcant of scale, it is a very Tesjpeo^ 
table establishment and its situation extremriy 
pleasant, being opposite to a beautiful meadow 
whidi bounds the west side of the street. 



INNS. 

Having in the preceding accounts of the 
Hotels already enumerated, spoken of them res- 
pectively in terms of panegyric ; it might appear 
invictious, if we did not notice the other estab- 
lishments of a similar description ; which cofasi^ 
of ihe Wellington, adjoining the New Inn ; the 
Rof/al George, iii Market Street ; the Anchor, 
in High Street ; the S]pamArrf,in Chapel Street; 
and HieRambler, in West Street. These houses 
as may be imagined vary as to scale and cor- 
responding accommodations ; but in common 
with the others, are highly respectable, and well 
conducted. 
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WARWICK • BUILDINGS. 

In point of mtmber^ Warwidi Buildii^ may 
rank next to the Sfeyne, oohsisting cf near 
twaifylotjgiiiig houses; on a smaller scate, aad 
directly opposite, and consequently bpening 
upon ^Mestem aspect. . > 

This range of buildings form the extrBoe 
eastern boundary of the town, smd: abut ufion 
the road leading to Brighton; Altfaongih as wa 
have already noticed, upon a smaller scale^ 
these houses lire very comfdete in tbeir copopo*. 
nent parts, and for mone circumscribed . estabh 
lishments are much in i?equest during tbe ^i&^&w^ 
Their situation is ruifal and inviting, the viewn 
behind very extensive and beautiful, extending 
as &r as Beachy Head; in which is compre- 
hended several Villages in picturesque situations;, 
and the towns of Shoreham and Brightoii : im^ 
mediatdy in fromt, the for^ound is partly 
garden and partly field, and beyond, the Steyne 
lawn already noticed. 
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BKDPORD R0W. 



1twilkhtJ9eheGa aoticetf in our doeoont ctf 
Hm E^^ilaiMide, tfastoiieof the nveMute to BedU 
ivrH JbvoptiMmponthatpnt^f die phlc^ «iA 
it tni^ therldfare be ivgatded as wiAn tiie pr^ 
cinctB of fashimiable proiwi&ade. This nm 
eomltE^ of twelve houses upon an esceeOent 
goatee and aUkw^fte vievr in IboBt i& intop^ 
nqited bjr due Steyne honsei {^riikiimejMftmm 
ofai^iiitenpal not boil^ upon) it is a W»y my 
and pieasanC aitiiatmi) havh^ m Iowa beyond 
Ae carriage foodl, and between that aari tbe^ 
Stejne faNMiacB already nedeedy tw0 othe» el 
odtiaiderable extent, miucb aitt cetMaanded Iky 
weey floor except the bmement story* 

The centre faanse was for many yeanr wdl 
known as B&osb's Beanttng Ronae, but the 
estftblisbment has been recently disoaiitimisdy. 
In coiisequence <tf Mr. and Mbs. BLOW'si rcu 
tireoKtit IroBB public life to enjoy the etmm 
crnn dignitate^ by whom it was most rcspeetahiy 
conducted : it is at this time unfurnished, and 
for sale, or to let. Bedford Rom' is generally 
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the resort of families with considerable estab- 
lishments, and is altogether a yery> desirable 
situation for either winter 6r summ^^ 



MONTAGUE PLACE 

Consists of fourteen houses, the greater part 
of them large and of handsome elevation, and 
is altogether a very delightful summer situation, 
the fronts opening upon an eastern aspect, and 
in the immediate vicinity of the Esplanade, 
which it commands to a considerable extent. 
These houses are much in request, and much 
admired, and the first seven were the first entire 
row of houses erected in the infant state of the 
place; in addition to the lawn belonging to 
them, they overlook (hat of Summer Lodge, and 
the opening extends as fitr as the fronts of 
Buth BuUdings, 



BATH BUILDINGS. 

This place has been recently much improved, 
the ground having been for several years only 
partially built upon, but now m interval for the 
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s^te of one hou^e only remains without an erec- 
tion upon it. The houses a»re on a handsome 
scale and GOHHmnd stiiiilttr adranta^ to Mon- 
tague Place ; the views being reversed, and of 
course a western aspect. 



AMBROSE PLACE. 

For a situiation in which is comprehended 
much of ru]i^ beauty, as well a3 exteui^ve sea 
views, &ere is not perhaps to be found in Won* 
THUTG amy inore attractive, ot more universaUy 
admired than AmlHX)se Place, which consists of 
fourteen houses, almost all differing either as to 
scale or elevation, and having gard^ens h^lk in 
front; and ifear : they front the south, and Ae 
line istermimted or the east by ihe Chqiel of 
J^j^ae ; and they are almost invariably occupied 
as well in winter as in summer. Trom th 
backs of the houses the views are similar to 
those of Worthing House^ but to a much grea- 
ter extent, and in a north-westerly direction, are 
interspersed with all those picturesque objects 
which constitute the most imposing and promi- 
nent feature in natural landscape. 
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; Having eaumorated Ifae principal ranges of 
lodging houses, it may not be improper to adU 
that there are in almost every part of Worthing, 
single houses, as well as groups of two, three, 
or four, on almost every doscription of scaler 
and cakulaled to meet every kind of eMablisb- 
ment ; and the lodgings iti inhabited houiea, 
^tfe most of them in very pleasant situattohdy 
exceedingly well furnished; and an universal 
disposition on the part <tf those who let them^ 
to the greatest dviUty and attenti(»i. 



THE CHAPEL OF EASE. 

We will prefece our account of this €3iapd, 
by informing die reader that the town of Woiu 
thing is in the parish of Broadwater, in which 
village^ (distant one mile from the town,) is i^to* 
ated the ParUh Chwrch ; and although a tsp^ 
cious structure, became from the rapid increase 
of population at Worthing, and especially 
from the laige influx of summer company, in- 
sufficient to contain the number of persons who 
resorted to it for the purpose of divine worship; 
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mid ite distance to those visitors who bad not the 
coanmandofcamages of their own, was regarded 
as a very greiut inconyenience. With a laudable 
and becoming spirit, as well as a proper sense 
of feeling due to those from whom they were de- 
riving their own comforts and support, Ihe inha- 
bitants determined to apply for an act to build a 
Chapel qfEase^ which was consecrated by the 
late very venerable Bish<^ of Chichester in 
the year 1812, The shell of the building was 
erected from the plans, and under the direction 
of Mr. Rebecca, an Architect of considerable 
eminence in London ; and the interior finished 
by Mr. Hide, a resident inhabitant of the town ; 
and who, although modestly denominating him- 
self a bici/cfer, may very honestly claim a niche 
in the architectural temple. We may iassert with 
truth of this Chapel, that in chasteness of design 
as well externally as internally, it is equal to 
most buildings of a similar description. Its 
principal fronts are north and south, and the 
entrances fronting the east, are through a mag- 
nificent portico supported by four lofty columns 
of the Doric order: this portico opens upon a 
new road into the High Street, which, with all 
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its dither approaches, is spacious both fi>r car- 
riages, as well as foot passengers. The fittings 
up of the interior are handsome, but at the same 
time divested of any unbecoming gaudiness, 
calculated to divest the mind from that devo- 
tional feeling, which should eter predominate in 
so sacred an edifice. An organ of the first 
qlass, was opened in the year 1821, in lieu of 
another upon a small scale, the gift of the late 
Edward Ogle, Esq. on the first opening of the 
Chapel ; and its power and sweetness of tone, is 
the thane of admiration, as well of amateurs, 
as of professors in the delightfiil science of the 
concord of sweet sounds. The situation of Or- 
ganist has been gratuitously filled for a. consider- 
able period by Miss Morrah, in consideration 
of the depressed state of the Chapel fimds ; a 
circumstance highly honourable to herself, and 
strictly in unison with the liberal feelihgs mani- 
fested by her father for a series of years, in every, 
thing connected with the welfare and imfH-ove- 
ment of the town of Worthing. The nomi- 
nation of the Chaplain is vested in the Rector of 
the Parish, who resides at Broadwater ; the Rev. 
Peter Wood is the present incumbent, and at 
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the period of ite consecration, nominated the 
Rst»Wm. Datison, in^ho has been ever since 
the officiating minister. 



DISSENTINp CHAPELS. 

Whatever may be our private sentiments on 
the subject of dissent from the r^ular church 
establishment, we are not insensible to the claim 
of toleration; and like the late Dr. Berkley, 
Bishop of Cloyne, do not think it necessary to 
stop and enquire any man's creed, before we 
render him our assistance, if by accident he may 
need it. There are two chapels of this kind in 
the town ; the first situate at the southern ex- 
tremity of Chapel Street^ was erected about 
twelve or fourteen years since; the other in 
Marine Place which was opened about two 
years ago: both these establishments like all 
others of a simiW description, have their nume- 
rous proselytes, and it is not our business to ask 
why, in the prosecution of one conunon journey 
through this vale of mortality, one pursues a 
diflerent road to another. 
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THE FREE SCHOOLS. 

There is not, perhaps, any town in the king- 
dom of such recent origin, and of aimilar size, 
which can boast of two schoc^ under better 
management than those at Wobthino. The 
National Free School for Boys, is situate in the 
H^ Street^and is supported by vohuilBry cas^ 
tributions. The mode of tuition has been se- 
lected from the best parts oi Dr. Bell, and 
Mr. Lancaster, and there are always a very 
oonsideFable nomber of boys on the foundation. 

In addition to reading, writing, and arithiiij&- 
ttc, they a]« also instructed in net-making of alt 
descriptioQs ; which is not only of consideraUe 
importance to the place as B.^fishmg^4awni but 
also a source of emolument to themselves— etery 
boy receiving a portion of the produce of his 
labour, which is paid to them at stated inter- 
vals, and serves as a stimulus towards the foun- 
dation of industrious habits. The innds sure 
under the management of a Committee, two of 
whom are visitors in rotation for a month, and 
visit the school daily ; and it is a tribute due to 
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the Rev* W. Davison, the Chaplain before men- 
tioned, to say that, his efforts for the welfere of 
the estabhshment, and his attention to the moral 
and rel^ous habits of the boys, have beai from 
ite first foundation unremitting. In the saaie 
biulding^ are received the d^iositB for the 
Worthh^ Samngs Bank ; aan esfeaUishment, 
IS^e all others of similar character, of incalcu- 
lable benefit, and every week increasing not 
only in its number of depomtors, but in public 
estimation 1 



. The Girls' School is situate in Norlh Street, 
at the north*east comer of the Chs^ road, at the 
entrance of the town from the London road ; is 
also under the auspices of the National School 
in London, and supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

Before the establishment of this school, Mrs. 
Wood of Broadwater, the lady of the worthy 
Rector, had been for some years most indefati- 
gably employed upon a system of Sunday tuition, 
and m^y be said to have been the foundress of 
this institution; over which she continues to 
exercise a most unabating watchfulness for the 
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wdftre of these intererting and tender plants cf 
her own sex, and it is really a treat to Tisit the 
sdbod; which, as wcil as Ihe. boys' is aoeessiUe 
to visitors in school-honrs : hare abo Mr. Da« 
rw3M labours unceasingly in his vocation. 

In addition to Ifae scholastic part of the sysf 
tem pursued, they are taught every brandi of 
U9^ nedBe-work, and employed occasionally 
in straw-*|daiting. 

The children of both schools attani the Chapd 
of Ease on all occasions when divine service is 
performed, for whom have been erected a spa- 
cious gallery at the western-end ; and to every 
mind sensibly inspired with a love of moral and 
peli^us habits, ihey form a 8pectaade truly 
sublime. 



THE MARKET. 



The Market is much and deservedly admired 
for its untformity and neatness, and is of mo- 
dern erection ; being f^rst opened in the year 
1810. It is situated between Ann and Market 
Streets, having two axtrances in each street. 

6 
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The visitor will find a very abundant stipply 
of provisidns of all kinds, and of the best qua- 
lity; and all the summer fruits and vegelablest 
equally fresh and good. 

It is paved throiighput, and the greatest order 
and cleanhness observed, by clearingaway every 
offensive accumulation after the market is over, 
and washed down ; having an abundant supply 
of excellent water fi-om a pump in the centre of 
flie quadrangle. 



THE THEATRE ROYAL. 

Amidst the various species of amusements de- 
vised to rub off the rust of care, the histrionic 
art is indubitably one of the most rational ; and 
when under respectable management, and con- 
ducted with propriety, nothing has a greater 
tendency 



to correct the foHies of mankind ; 



To mend the momte, and enlaige the mind.*' 

In a place like Worthing, where the views 
of the visitors are two-fold, viz. health and plea- 
sure, it is a reasonable calculation that the 
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Drama miU fonu a leading feature in the latter ; 
and although in the early stage of its improve- 
mmt, the town could not boast a r^ular Theatre, 
it was not without its suceedanemn — ^the Bom : 
where the sons and daughters of Th0$pja '^/ret^ 
ted their hxmr^^ and had their ^emts wid 
their entrances,^^ and where were to be. seen, 
no trifling sprinkling of nobility and &shion. 
This, was a state of things not likely to. last long, 
in a place marked by a state of rajMd improve- 
ment; hence, the increasing population. soQnr 
demanded a Theatre i^more Intimate charac- 
ter> and the town and the public are indebted to; 
Thomas Trott£9., Esq. for tbe present el^ant. 
house : which in design, decoration, 9nd arr, 
rangement, may be pronounced equal to any 
thing of its size out of the Metropolis. It was 
first opened in the year 1807, is of course a 
summer theatre only, and generally opens about 
the month of July ; the perfonpers a^ selected 
from the Metropolitan, Bath, ajad.otih^ the^ttre^ 
of the first provincial class ; and tl^i^ performers 
in general may challenge competition with>any 
similar establishment in the kingdom : it is also 
worthy of remark, that it has been the nursery 
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m i^hfch have been bred some of the first and 
taoiA popular performers of the present fftri^ 
m Ihe metrdpolisF, and especially Ae i^ale tn^ 
6diste» many of whom, btte, id^e fteir fnis* 
emisey to die puMic. This Theatre n sitiMte in 
AmiStreetjCloBeto^be Afsoficet; Hie enfrairices 
are under a ha(ndsome colonnade, and the ave- 
nues leading to t&«tn very good. 

Fer several years aAer its &rdt optofa^, ike 
pMpnislbr Was obl%ed to msike afq^lk^lion %b 
lie^Magii^rates at the Quarter SeitoioHs in iie 
spiHi^, for iBi license to pky sixty nights, bM it 
hassttbsequently beconte a Royal Thmtre said 
die 'ueoemty of such application coiiBeqfiiently 
rendered uimecessary. 



THE OLD BATHS. 



These Batfis may tiery foirly be classed as one 
of the most important of the early improVeniSents 
in the tbivn, and reflect great credit upon their 
projectors and proprietors at that era ; inas- 
much as they supplied adesideratum imperiously 
called for at that time, said without which, Wor- 
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THING would not in all probability have risen 
so rapidly ; as without the means of warm ba- 
thing, as well las cold^ a large clas6 of invalids, 
however fhey^mij^ht have felt si plr^ilection for 
tb^'piflfcie, must of n^Se^ty iMve ir^^orted- else- 
where for thecoeans of meeting such acoditntado^ 
dalion. 

The old Baitte are still in the haiohfe of 4ie 
original proprietors who have f&f a serites of 
years maintained an excisllent eharkdter for 
civility and attention, and have mtet Wift a 
corresponding share of public pafron^^. The 
machinery of these baths is that of pump y^oik 
by hand, a d^ree of labour now superseded by 
the very great improvements in mechanics, and 
particularly in th6 application of ^feofh; which 
will be exemplified in our account of the New 
6(ahs recently erected. Tfafe old Baths are 
situated at the south end of Bath Bnldhigs fac- 
ing ttie EsfdanadCj and are under the maimge- 
ment of Messrs. Wicks^ and Go. 
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THE ROYAL BATHS. 

Among the erections of 1823 the Royal Bath^ 
form a distinguished feature, and stand proudly 
preeminent as a work of high and superior 
pretension ; filling up a sort of hiatus in the 
desiderata of a fashionable and most highly 
patronised waterii^ place^and forming a very 
unportant, aisd connecting link, in the chain of 
its modem imprcfvements. In the preceding 
article, we have endeavoured to bestow upon 
tbe old establishment that fsiir khkre of jtt'aise to 
which it is entitled, and fi-om the great, and nu- 
merous calls for the use of warm bathing, it wiji 
still be a very important and udeM auidliary ; 
at the saine time, in descanting upon the ^pe- 
rior pretensions of the new one, we are actuated 
by no individuous feeling, but in common with 
all persons who are more or less inspired with 
feeUngs of admiration on viewing every import- 
ant improvement in science, it is impossible not 
to be forcibly struck with the superior and beau- 
tifiil mechanism attached to this establishment ; 
which by steam supersedes almost everything in 
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the Shafte (df manual labour, and carries trilh it 
a degi^ee lof (|ttiet and priTi»cy ^ trhich an»t have 
a fiyrciUe ihftu(snce upoti dl ^n^ns of either 
mxs who residtt to the pt^etic^^ of bathings either 
ott the score of he^th or lokury. 

Unlike the o^efBa&d^ which are constructed 
upon one ground floor oiily, thid establishnvent 
i^ III a magnificent buildiug of five dt6ries, coo^ 
pled wil^ a Boatiling House uuder the same roof, 
and affortlingthiemostamr^e bcbommodation. 

The importeittce df the latter part 6f the eMab- 
Kshment, as Wording to ihthli^ whose cases 
ptefclude them in a grefet degree from the power 
Of loeomotibti^ iA tdo obyioUs to be inskited 
up<Hi ; as from the bed to the bath, and vice 
v^m, thtett^ndlioti will be comparatively witfct 
out efibft ; atoiditig at the same titne those sud^ 
den atmospherical changes^ sO niuchi^ and so 
justly dreaded by Valetudinarians, in having to 
encounter subsequent coureyatice, or walking 
jfor a considerable distance in the open air. 

These Baths are equally important also to 
those who are from peculiar circumstances in- 
capacited from Cold bathing in the open sca- 
the eoU bath being at all times available, as 
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i¥ell to those invalids i-esiding under the roof, 
as to those in iany other part of the place. In this 
new establishment, no expence has been spared 
to gain the very best information on the subject 
of hydraulics, to enable the proprietor to con- 
struct and fit up with the greatest el^ance and 
cooafort, Indian Medicated, Vapour, Shampoo- 
ing, Hot, Cold, Shower, and Douch Baths, with 
ev^y possible convenience, and on the most 
scientific and improved principles. To ensure 
at all times clear sea water, the conducting pipes 
for supplying the baths, ars laid an unusual dis- 
tance into the sea ; which at each retiring tide 
by a self-acting hydraulic engine (without the 
aid of steam-engine, horse-wheel, or manual 
labour,) the supply of water is raised to a reser- 
voir sixty feet from the ground, so as to obtaia 
the greatest effect, and particularly in that of the 
Douch bath. 

The abundant supply of water, and the feu 
cility with which It is heated by steam, are such 
that, a bath of any description may be had at 
any hour, and in the least possible time. The . 
baths are of marble, above the common size ; 
some of which for the accommodation of inva- 
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lids, are constructed with steps down into them. 
Those for the use of gentlemen are on the par- 
lour floor, and a handsome sfuite for ladies on 
that of the drawing room ; and to each suite, a 
distinct reading or waiting room is appropriated. 
In ntting up the baths, great care has been 
taken to exclude entirely the use of brass or 
copper, nor are they encumbered with pipes, 
t is a tribute due to the proprietor, to say that 
of' this truly magnificent establishment, the 
town of Worthing is indebted to the spirit and 
test^ of Thomas Trotter, Esq. of whom we 
have already made honourable mention in our 
account of the theatre ; which two public works 
cannot fail to hand down his name to posterity 
wim corresponding honor and credit. The 
Royal Baths and Boarding House are liiider 
the 'management and superintendence of Mr. 
Joseph Parsons, for several years the respect- 
able conductor of the Sea House Hotel, and 
whose urbanity of manner, and gentlemanly de- 
meanour is weU known. The situation of the 
Royal Baths is to the westward, near the Para- 
gon, and face the Esplanade. 



H 
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during the day, passing and repassing to and 
from Brighton, and a regular chain of conunl^- 
nication to Portsmouth, Southampton, Bristol, 
Bath, Exeto-, arid- ta\ all ^ parts (of iht. West of 
England ; and to the eastward, to Hastings, Rye, 
Dover, Deal, Margate and Ramsgate ; as well 
as to Tunbridge Wells, Maidstone, Chatham, 
Canterbury, &c. &c. 
••■••'■• .■■...•.■■: .-J .,,-j, '■:.<;.v 



"■" ' " ' WAG^GONS AND VANS\ •'"''■ '''' * 

; i /Of this description pf cmv^ysiji^ey^ib&^e^x^ 
stot ;less than three or four dj^^pt^j^pa^^n^ .txy 
iwhioh moans goo^- ^f lall : d^sqrjpt^^fl ^qne om^ 
veyed? with wondfif fill exiw4iti«n^:yi?>,w t\\\^p 
bbvoH from Londoin, dud* vice n^sa; \^ing q\k 
springs^, their .movements arie c^psji^ei^lyjiq- 
celeiSated^ and the Cooohesi prop^fr^^y .r^ 
lieved of heavy lugg«^, jwfeich.^s n^J^j^ 
the: pleasantness as well as ?*fei^p|*tfVPplliffgf,i 
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"HORSES, PbN'lisS, DONfciES,"** 

AND 

PLEASURE CARRIAGES. ' 

. (*%ti>Hk)tiiiiii(^ ^^Hh' i£i4ti|f otlier dl]^ecteic]^ mL 
coMoftioddtioii* and coiivemerioe \Thich ihe-towa 
affords, thosfe cbmidg Hftd^ the foi^^ibg dennu 
mination, are by no means unimportant, and 
are proportionately in reiquisifiob ; particularly 
by a large class of visitors w^o are unprovided 
with horses and carriages of their own, and who 
al^^naturally desirous to exploroa neighbour- 
bood proverbial for its piefuresque foeautjrj ^oA 
4liefd6aiykas vwiefy ^to be inet with in < the eii- 
leiasiv&ildesy views, &ie. : 

.Tit^ostamki.6f this description are to^bfiifiMwdi 
on the beaqh^ frontiii^ this JSqf^laaadei fin^m wbich 
&e);<are sepfamted by a .^hite painfed post and 
raUiftoce ; one . of whidi is to the eastwand, Jbs- 
twed^ IheiSteyne aiid. WarwidL Buildings,^ aiU 
the dUier to the westward, in front of the Rbyd! 
Baths; where may be. oiAaioed alia maseiiable 
mte of hire, either by thQ h6ur or thfe day, and 
wijib or.without dd^ep?s, caj^riages of aH dteeriji- 
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A DESCRIPTIVE ACXXNJNT OF PLACES 
IN •THB 

VICINITY OF WORTHING, 

USUALLY VISITED BY STRANGERS. 



,o/[iHTHOY/ ro ni/JOlf 

J^/AdOYMT?- YIJ (VATMf /LI/ J^-J 



iti. K/ff <\ il .hi< O'ft otui AWA (l*jUiiii\\lii fiunu 
k DESCRIPTIVE.ACCQUNT OF PLACES 

tut lufU biiiJ Jr>t>^i/.'j 9Vf;«F^iii n/;rjl<l nr; 'i^ffto 

; yji-\h/ m'j to yim')i!>niMiu/o((i<ju /l')«)b n>/ 

•tfjiit »iU fi: iI':»^kI '>7;;iI J'Hnr xvhU Jj;iI> ii'3)j53ifnii 
. BROADWATER , , , . 

ib Bttppdied to< h»ifb'<derivM ^ llB liflliM) "fitiitt' lie 

iheiiihwci. i*f-ti ii^<- >-^^ '<> /i'l^t*:i 1' 'iiKit-^ii *>(; ^>iit 
How hrf^vOj^lpH^iatite'iiMi^' ht •mi^kfr^'iA 

boil loQkiiii^iall4hib liidJu)ow»>wfttohi Ixliiiid kdv 
rideo(<the>|pitulEstilcatar«m by 'th^"naiile»:<^f fftw. 
aisMlfeJittf ^^MfflbrobkviMifiiefeitUccbiitirtee 
aoine>diMaiice lo--ffieflraBtwwd! •# idieieiii«nq»te 
Wordipiifr inkH llir«|dotidim<>iwidi< 'lBtia:;dftnf 
G«iBtiniiit)^>its)draNitritoe afi<»i|imoA^)iidBvtliie>^I» 
lpgeof><Seutbi LMWB^»iqatlqdliSe« IMJUf iCora^i 
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MUCH, ultimately fiilb mto tfae sea. It is not an 
unreasonable omjectiure, that at scHxie mne or 
other an Estuary m^liatVe existed, and lliat on 

beach not then to have been in existence) from 

very closdy i^proximoterdiefldte of (be village ; 

andantly known and still called the Decoy 
Farm\ which, asftllB lerai lin|diG8, neoenarily 
indicates that there must have beorat die time, 
a coMiderable supply of water ; andan mferaice 

$|dift,q(iead«iiiB ^l«d«di to, bMriheeti >tbq<faKdt 
Mijibeij^lpiDit liiatpiiw w4>tJ^Mfae ct^w^^ 
the aocastxMBed i^ux ttf the sea faad.piaApQi0 

f^ by 1 i»(<a nf O ii f rtnna 0)jftBt id»kKpM4a>i fmf 
yam JNifjk: fc! iwh^, by ft noryiiigb! tide,)** boeabb 
H^ i|iadblliir«#/4l«sib<M<th^l(l^^ Mil^VGoA^ 
■KM^iiwUehntMiiclnily/ )imndftital -^ifaertiikctticrf; 
Iand:alladedi>t«maiidlat(«t>ni% tirit^ conpiete^ 
obli^it»t«d i»Qt<<iidyi< Ae saitee»i>uftBUithe atM»- 
mou'dliyiiBfci. ii8aa]lyt!ie«i.wiicMl fti9t"dMveit')i 
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4Mtaratocette Wot^m% li^jtlwijotdm noadf 'md 
JMw mhniiiff «il4 Haami liMMcaliMi: iofubooiiit&.^tbe 
sea. , ; :•'':• i-.o-Kf !>nf: 

8cniiie» magilitdde aM'xibii8e(|ii6liti'iiiip0ifem^ 
{^baUj&iai -small' porl /duriii^f the lexiMoncetf 
the Estuai^iAK'qtie8ti0h)v » theilpre^Mrt aptu^. 
di]lc$e«^f the^'PaJ^ CbtmrU^ gtill nearif motive; 
md fefming^i^ veherable andqpicttiiicsqiie tili^ttl 
<if<4be; cfttlteA^l kind, mosh^ aild; deacrvedljil 
addMiiisd. ' Witb ^ tlie > «stoeptidn of ^ the anshes^ 
baU#6Bd0si/tffi^qumnft,'whkh^»Pe of stoaofeprow 
bably brought fronl: Normandy; anAf Ihim^b 
the« nditiaiiii ofttbe coidminiicatvoii;by ctebdreitdy 
Abided tti { Ihej great ^mass) w£i 1he*4tim€tme\ m 
efiidei^y>Q0itit)6Md. of 4lis looiriMii^ laiid ifli&lis; 
and ^liiiitetotte,}iitith^ tvimh>ffa«l ne^boilrhoed} 
abomidi >iaa(£<td*11i6 cciiienfiFe dbamcterof thi» 
dioMar majf libei ^dltiitintad'jkfi haniig/ siiood. .for 
a^^ the tist tdfitime^ ^dc^pii^ativtiy'UDimpaiJMJ 
'ilt li»^«i<)t m^iiatoi^ t(> '«upposi^ <thatf ^1^^ 
edifice wottld%erbiaed,^dioirtki}orre8poiidihg 
popdfatioti bn'the spot ;: atod the stUewmiAch 
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IsfldsltDua ciadhshi^oii/ diat tfae^^lcM^ «tau» lof cta^ 
aiHembleiHlagttita^, 4mA was the seatfof (vrMlii 
and prosperity. j:'m 

4>jj4t('iiftiatitime> Hits dmit^swasiemrted^.we 
Ao iMMi^pttelend > tolvave ascertained, lintiifhalii « 
inui^ n|ohui»eiy(»m'tfae'dianGd of one (tf4he 
i>c> BA/^WAimiiainilTvNii'lio werciresideiitafiO/^ 
^f»l$r^n,>^»d.<ii^kh firniiljr^ acqon^n^ tQ>CAM^ 
MBfruHm^riJIie itM^i 98;iif bai^'^^lie twelfidi 
eeRtinr}»|ffH)dfittivo^ipneKi6ii witbtk^taiA^!^ mh. 
bI6&nr^ofiC^Mdas^;antmedetitite^t) petfMl, 
werbK. authorised. in;^/ belief jthKti it is jofi-y^r^. 
eofif iderabfe antiquity^twheirig! a^ ]tajjx49ire:of ? Uie 
SaxBD JAidbearly^pcinted'^tile/W} « :!M<i ; . ^ . 

it may^not^beftoisste-pererta^n'tb ^he tooietlk 
and ? kkdMe < fufBoiyn of ' llie ^L<ird»> jOAMatSM-M^iOi 
flourished' here feiiscNratai oetitaries^tB being, 
tbeiM* faoxiouB^ibr faehigithe hei»l ofitbeir bM0Djt4^ 
in'Hvhicb^ na»codif«eheirftirthe' ataeiait mnbd^d 

appeinrs^batl dilAii^if ! i9B*^GAAiCNis i exwutefil itfie 
offideioii^faei^ffffW'fitauriey^tiiidf^^ .^ rt .!. 
1 A! mogDlat'ciniuteilanQe'Vi^ r0tPiided4iti&4^ 



Gxtamttm, Theittiyii tippArihad aiimihsi 
an aflbfltiiMi) ifor.&ba JITsitiikitr iPjotmatit, mi 
m9»i»StaoeAi(^^bKp^iKmibe^ 

hMr«thiiahUid/oni'lftis )6ec9»iwi^ ta^hidi^kt, 'very 
sbnkiBg coMi'utitoowti^ would hilT«i%i^<Kiid 
pnibBblet roaidt on iinodem tinM«»: ttdier i^imfiMF 

far»durinee,lhdinQi|.okiUf> penaitted UMaadyiti) 
fiodlfeir A^ lientioS'li^-ttlidteiiousr frttg^Iectiim, 

hub yiOkiivpiikm Hie gi)Odi(tiiiii'dMUtiB>llkt b^ 

future period beconie.-aititledv*i''llHi)d€iyi^(ni# 
dmnmmp iai<L&iini<ai«i'JHill lie likidd ^4«t^h 
QniA.Hs&rra«^j«D-^ieifii^i«r<4bBfe 'tif i^^'&^e^ 
DM{B^a-.Barim^^s^^*; ••ns>.-.. ;<i r; .i-" • /i 'nf .! I 

ira»i«ftdr >ai»iderith<knaM^^tt(S'tk''W>ti:rL't Ai# | 



«id(ihAil^iMMe8llaiulii0itiile^1i^ 

i|ii;e||)9t^^ii|«i»«it|jii^,|b8iim«tiaiwiffti^ tbd 

Wife ^hM jNff:s$«IPlt)iiflBOtben<fer<adFaki!^^ 
i9i«^U4i)^.j»|}Brq4idimler.-.ii<v.'Ki boi-i^t ' inuit 
ift9MdN^ t^tioA -of IiBU»t»9>JCkhfoisr(iridinlb 
ia^Dtlin ^ e<ic))r)fMfttidf'ilite«ii^;iii-«#fiBirBK> 
VI. his two sisters became plikWBMdiafifaikfnou 

the tiyrpf mffl^ ^ i w m M a.w>4?i«ft<Hrtidsr>ily 



vma^g^.iff^if^ %tMl)f of :llflu/ii{(of('iidiicIir 
JMlTllVbicU, €s«).:W«ilc«teted!a4ielrt>ilet,fiir«bii 

Mffid ritifere)i(«4» 1M iiiDiutesniv oiiiiaife )stop 

tadh^mndarjit ktnrof Krefe Mbdb,* <a»be^^ tXoAf 

iwli;<anve>#«r1^(;<»dieiit iVitaotfciowiiaitijr^flgttK!;' 
qri Bfijpi^xide M>f foitiiptiMairlkXD^I' itlM !jiiiDtto« 

tO(tl^ladlv(fai>iiM9^bB itidCnetblii* vigtf'Ht^fiir'tittt 
pnc^pmfto mddiltiat.'it'fiM a(,fe>hj^«diib faHek* vec^ 

nourable. Mrs. D^u«er ; .iUio;'Imu» HsmmsUfmi^ 



M ifimtiyiimiAgo^itoiob^nboai^ fFiieiif#iitf 
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contains amongst others, the ^tmrditaiiffy hie^r 
qauf tOD tfiindimdi^ of hur nUntie of Uue 
vri9^t)f<fiM»<SMMf>fllicbfliii' gDlm ofsciinuoii- 
YQh'iieMfflo^fag)t»it^ tcr/nUGf^ tWanritlncliilhs ; 
i^teM nwdoi fo/be fiiit aim^ lot thii^ 
])|eai;9x If^J^ pneiM Ufmy^mim diffly ; anitD pMy^ 
for,Ius«9i^i(.^ 'flfNd»'Ofilw;whresv (bjr whid# 
lAl^. l^'i^MlerredriJlt hajiimirfe' tfaagacone^ithiir 
p«n^%,aiii|.«HfohrMttan'>«nili:' ;AkM!0r6iag<^: 
SriuriffeyHirAppearferiiiai idsi *>n^ tHnrnvni alwi 
»;Kiugbt ofttfafir GMtaff died at Oflhigl^ itt 
]«M, mA -**» IrnriieA rieirfhis ikdier^ «H|ii 
8tfMidi»d8o'|iiuiqn»o€. imfee^ )fto;:' laidmliwtaou 
o«im^;f)f . WlMe Anlandi iti k neoFdaBr/tlMtittifr^ 
waff ^ ihest'lmiiGlMqper jlr^dnte''^ ^dioiaiq 
e«ilice'«Qf diffimdt tw. bsKetie,) «Nii>«re1wk «ff 
Di0)liolili!llitdhew«liiti0 «i*ii«9H)e «t Oflldgtoir;> 
of fvldebiAAffiifot imnMliii iftv^sMilIt {ffcMilij^t^ 
lH9«»pQQa0Mlle(fcpcUc. ; ■. . -.Ml. .* :<'..•' •• 

. ]Tb^!W «(ei«o^ttwr4li«MiinflBts 4iitlftr«kioi^ 

tMlt% Jtffl headisiMe8'ibitiiev<JlMifdFJ«mn tt<C^ 
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^ This ancient mansion ^rmerly the fKot of ilie 
distins^isbol fsmiilies we have mentionedy ki 
still a $u}¥ftantial building;: attriibiitable iiroba- 
bly to many alteraitioiis that must .have n^es- 
gai^l^ t?ke^ plfioe.diiring a lapfe of|is€Tm4,<^^ 
turies; in whjc^ the rei^oyal of^ma||y^];^^ j^^f^ 
complete ^ta^teqf djelspidationis p pbyiops^oH^n 
sequ^ce, s^d under this system of cuj^ 
^he remainder received such ^n,,acce^n ,yf 
durability^ as to leave 2i,t thisersi, a^J^^ti^t^ 
ai|d :Considier^%,buading. ^ W^ 
been it&i original elevation it is not possible to^ 
hazaid^ev^n a oqmecture, but it fe ^^t. prj^o^t a^ 
hou^e of two s(tories; and if at any perio(| ,a, 
structure of loftier ch^^actOTy \fe should be ^- 
clined to think it was in the way of battlanent 



mlptdty ^dM^iti^mt: mtAH wmii^} ' ^d< ink 

within a very feW^feai«'i^«Mvk'*a«««iiHi^'M 
its front by the erection of a modern portico. It 
is situated about a mile to the westward of 
Broadwater, the ^^lui^ P^9 skirted by the 
London road, from which there is a good view 

for peaestrians, is across a small triangular tract 
of laM called ^^'roddwat^ ^ureen\ wtiicli abute 

(iiroveV— ^ detightfiil avenue waikV about balf'a 
toSlt \VL eiteiii, aiiil mucli' rl^orted'tu in summer 
foir its veriianV furf,' aiitf*m^^ it afiord^. 



lade if 

tit 'i A}^y.\ ii 



^'OflSngton is now tWproperty of^J! T.'l)iN- 
ivt^ Esq. by purchase a few years ago of 
WWii^AiA iVtAfti^EssoN, Esq Jthe late pi-oprietoir ;* 
andin skftfm nandS, is capable ffoiiithe lofty' 
tiiiit^r gtciwingupon the demesiie,' of i)eing 
converted into a residence of the most dehgiit- 
fill kind i presuming the means to be available, 



presuming tr 
^dexpen^ii^i^hel^ in disregard. 



and expenditure held in disregard. 



tridit,'ih^ M t^ay'st>l^*by'GRbtnw tlfe**-*^ 
irfBiigta^f* itmbtigli'afccftWitig'fctraclifitttt;"' 
saici to' lie' ifi^' sth 'of a ioniiiKoii' ^ler> >'ffc? 
Way>gati(^fe<f'af.fee Frt^ Scliool'ici'Chl^e^^r. 
iiU 'at tiai^"ffalirCsiifa«gfe;H^iih %du!* 
^in fo-'liiiiitate'iigalinlt thbldTvU^sy isim^t»i 
ceDij ai^k a!(lferwar^s aet<iied hiibef^^'iUe stiia^' 
oir'llie ia^. • ik di^'ye^ I623f,"^e Aifdliltfi'M: 
I^arfikienH 'ah^ iS"^«te'b^ik«hiott^tb 'fl* 
arbitrary ni^iify^' vfcich' ev'^iit(iaHj'"brdUg1it« 
Cii AKLEs !.' tb tH^ ^caffcld: SEtiifiN Wai tHc aiti 






of which wadft.tp ^QQ>^.that^ cWVi ^tJ^f^ ^H 
the dorgy was not founded injure dtoino, but 
in die laws of tiie land ; ahd his ranarioi incon- 

n9ppi|i^^o{i pf 7ABI.E Talk : which ^ inwe 
)(f^ifi;i^;^.f]^ fi^o^ «e^» J«"hajpf^ tbiiii itM9 
lf|ipr)^^f,i9iWe>fMri^pl^i^cfa-. T^cp^f^ 
iffifiw. loKfmf, l?y the na^oiSff^tEv]^^ yill be re>- 
<^i;ig)^|Upap^iately 1^ the ftrpiiijer who yi^jts 
Salvington, especially if he c»te^ the h^Jie^ ^ 
t^(|ic^q^pjwe haye poinfi^ out fcfm Qffing- 
p^,py,l^ npr^end ]mn^f^veixv(C^!Q£lAfiaber 

iBiqrtaivrfVl^a^;i>dpg the t^rd ^i^q|«^ f^. 
^ , p^flf 1^ chjopr way, exterqaMjr^^iffjut u» stone 
^ ^,of ;^^1, w^^i9h caniwtr^MiFeijeJ^rence ^ 
%p^oil at.^^^i ^^^/wTW.^ijt,^^ iw 
l|^^.,y|^]^j,at; ya^ia^ce with the ;bii1:|i of 

W^rf^^Wa^^W^'^^ ip .aU pipbabUity 

p^l«t^,t^ie|ffiJ*t,^e^^inji|e^,^.co^ 

iJj^tif^VC ^ Mpe,or;3ereferpp^ W ao^eciy-^. 



cumstance of interest to tfaefimily wilk which we 
are unacquainte^lji tlip d|f4t itVlfllQ^ever, is suffi- 
ciendjr indicative of 11^ antiquity of the cottM^e, 
presuming it to have been plfi^ed there . at 4iat 
era : mternally, however, is aidic of far greater 
interest to the traveller in general, and particu- 
larly so to the antiquaiy and man of letters. 
Upon a shpof wooo nailed upon what now consti,- 
tuies (as^it md protiably onginally) the lipt^'pyar 
the door, IS mefoUowii^imper^ctincription.ciit 
in antique capifads :---Gratu9 honesta mihj^ 

NO CLAUDAR 1N1TO SEDBQ FUR ABBAS ' NO SU 

FACTA soL^TA TiBi»— Which . may be .thus 

rendered; ^ . , , . . ... 

lite- iiofieft man, shall find a wekome bere, 

.J , WUbin.tIpe wal^ 

Bi]lfA»eve»away! (myoui lakaemycmi; .... 

Supposing this hiseription to be froni thepeai 

of, and placed in its jMresent situation by Sbl<- 

DEN, it is a further coM>borative procrf* that tte 

date on the outside is by no means coeval wRh 

thebuilding* 

Selden died in tlie year i§64, and was at his 

otrn request interred m the Temple Church, 

London. 



This eminence is a portion of the South Down 
chain of hills, and is situate about a mile north 

of Offin^n being a part of the estate. To en-. 

-ii>i)ii;t? l)iiH ,!r Tni >!' i\\ T)!bvi;:t '>ut (») S-^^wMw 
ter into a disquisition as tq whether it was, a. 

.>rj1I'»i 1<» iK:Ai lull; r\i\h\\nuu\ \m <rf\ ok /ni;f 
camp of Julius CaesAR. pr pf the. Saxon King^ 

-it-iVr) no A h;i\ If \\<x\v. h'Hifia do(»7/ l«.nil>.fi (f«Mf • 
CissA, who acrording. to Sj^bbd, built.the city^ 

of C/nchester, i|nd afterwards, retired to ihis 

station for the remainder of his life, is foreign to. 

-nil*/ /j>i/.*Hi j-JiA^r) — :^h;»iq!»> 'jiipimc m 

the purpose of this work ; and we are induced 

to mention it, as well as Chankbury^ (which 
will be noticed nereafter) as situations worth 
visiting, on account of the delightful yiew^ each 
of Ihem;affi»^^/«athflii,<(ji3»qiheir/ iie^wr sup- 
posed ^tffidKlifyrbi^ ^' Wb<fe^dr^k«lfef or ar- 

tificial character, or partaking perhaps of both ;. 

ri'Mi jjlr im»'ft on or iio!K|iTv?irt s^iiTr-iini'-oimn^. 

we therefore prefer referring t)ie .curious reado* 

. » 1^, fi\ mniiwiif wy^/su\^M n\ hymqWM To 



to the authority already quoted,, rather man to 

make an extract on the subject^ At the same 

\\\\ if !{:y.«.i KiwrMi on vJ ^T 'jui«^)i;o 'jflt no fmili 

time we are induced to* believe that, from ihe, 

.•^^ffibTmn '^^iW 

circumstance of Roman coins havingbeen found 

^iil jii >i\u iMu; ^mT'iuv! Hilt m toff) v^Hciji'^ 

in one or both, tml they wene ampngsf the strong 

^finiiil) 4k[rir^T oiff ill T!oTnuiPViir|>^*i uw> 

holds of those enterprising subjugators of the. 
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ancient Britons. The view from. Cissbury is 
chiefly in a parallel line with the coast, extend- 
ing from the ferthest point of Beachy Head, 
to the Isle of Wight; in whieh is qompre- 
faended sil the towns aloi^&e coast, with others 
situated fiuther in-kuid^ including a vaoiety of 
pictureisque objects, and teiongst others the 
Cathedral of Chichester ^ which is distinctly 
tifidbletothe naked eye, {in clear weather of 
l*odrae) as weU as every other which presents it- 
self in fliis extensive range. Cissburry may be 
approached Witb perfect safety in any descrip- 
tion of carriage, the ascent beii^ very gradual, 
and offmng no precipitons impediment, and as 
the whole distance from Worthing sduncely ex- 
ceeds three miks to its summit, it is an excursion 
even to the pedestrian in health, which will be 
foufid a gratifying {Measure, rather than a 
fatigue; and to all those who are induced to 
vi»t it ui^er such curcumstances, it wiU amply 
repay the little exertion which is coupled with 
the w^. Independent of the more riemote 
objects in petepeetive, there is a matchless va^ 
riety of foreground beauty in different direc- 
tions, and a sea-view inconceivably beautifuL 

L 
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CHANKBURY HILL, 

About two miles in a northern direction from 
Cissbury, is Chankbury or Chanctonbwry 
HiU^ situate on the opposite face of the South 
Down range— an object of equal interest to the 
former, if not superior^ 

Chankbury is eminently conspicuous not 
only from all parts of the county of Sussex, but 
also from many of the adjoining ones, and is not 
to l)e surpassed for extent of landscape in Ihis 
part of England ; there being few situations 
having a parallel claim on the score of exfent 
except it be Leith HiUj in Surrey ; over which 
it claims a superiority, in having an extensive 
sea-view, which that eminence cannot boast. 
Chankbury is rendered additionally conspicuous 
by a plantation of forest trees upon its apex, 
which although adding very little to its compa- 
rative altitude, renders it strikingly distinguish- 
able from all others on the South Down range 
of hills, and renders it a familiar object to a very 
great extent : indeed the prospect may be said 
to be almost boundless. 
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From its commandiog elevation, it was during 
the late war, a beacon station; but becoming an 
useless establishment during a time of peace, the 
beacon was some years since removed. It boasts 
ova* Cissbury some furtho* inducements to pay 
a visit to it, viz. the trees on its summit, which 
aflfording shelter and shade, induces the forming 
ofjNcnic parties, or a sort of delightful ^/Mtytii^ 
finr the day. 

Immediately below Chankbury on the north 
side, a little to the eastward, is seen the park, 
and ancient mansion of TFirton, now the pro* 
perty of Charles Goring, Esq. rendered in- 
teresting to the visitor, as having been the birth- 
]dace of the three Shirlets, the sons of Sir 
Thomas Shirley, who died in 1612; aD <^ 
whom in their respective walks in life, attained 
to an unusual degree of enunence and celebrity ; 
a diort account of whom may not be wholly 
destitute ofinterest to the reader. Sir Anthony 
Shirley, the second son it appears, after being 
educated at Oxford, and entering the Inns of 
Court, became known to Robert Earl of 
Essex, at the close of the sixteenth century, 
and under the patronage of that nobleman be- 
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came c<»ispiciious for his advenlures in Afiica 
and the West Indies, and particularly so from 
taking amongst other (daces the island of Jh^ 
maica, in the year 1596. 

NotwKfasteading this brilliant enterprise,: he 
was soon after deserted by the ships whidi ac- 
companied him on the expedition, in conse- 
quence of their not meeting with the treasure 
they had cherished in anticipation^ and Sir 
Akthovt returned to England the fi)Uowing 
year; whether under circumstance of disgust 
and disappmntment is not very apparait : pos- 
siUy fnnn beipg les9 a worshifq^er at the shiine 
of Maimnon* Under one or more of these^im- 
pressions, he was induced to quit the English 
sfervice, si,timdQii his native l^d, and entap into 
the service of Spain. This step excited the an- 
ger of Jamss {, who {u^uming on personal in- 
fluence, or kingly prero^tive^ commanded him 
to quit the Spcu)]^ saf^vice and return to Eng* 
land; a mandate which the high spirit of Sir 
AiiTTHONY thought proper to resist, and under 
that impres^on he continued in Spain until his 
death, which took. place some time a}K>ut. the 
year 1630. 
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: Sir Boubrt SHiai.BY, the tMrd son, was 
cknrii^ his brotber's enterprising career intro- 
dnoed itappeoreatthe Gmrtof I^ersia^ who, it 
waald seaoQ, had embvaced the military profes* 
sion, firom the distinguished services he rendered 
that country against the Turks; and indeed 
such were their importance, that the Sophi 
of Persia gave him a relation of his own in 
marriage. 

This lady accompanied him to England, where 
he resided for many years, and was emin^itly 
renaarkable for wearing the P^inan costume, 
and his adoption of the mode of living in that 
country. At this era Ch axles I, was the reigns 
ing monarch, who in consequence of a quarrel 
between Sir Robert and thePereian Ambas* 
sador to the Court of England, when the latter 
received a box on the ear firom the former, the 
King thought proper to order them both to quit 
the country for Persia, that they might settle 
their difSsrences through the medium of the 
Persian code of honor : this arbitrament, how- 
ever, was not carried into eflfect, the hand of 
death having fallen upon Sir Robert during 
the voyage to that country. The account 
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of the dder son Sir Thomas, is comprised in 
less compass ; whose doimant ambition to imi« 
tate the exploits of his brothers was at length 
stirred up, and who, according to the historian 
Fuller, ^^ was ashamed to see them worn like 
flowers in the breasts and bosoms of princes, 
whilst he himself whithered on the stalk he grew 
on;** — ^he therdfore following their example, 
left his paternal mansion and his father, then 6r 
advanced in years, and went forth like another 
SMad. 

Sir Thomas is represented to have made 
many voyages to remote countries, highly ho- 
nourable to himself and his country, but added 
nothing to his patrimonial inheritance ; or is it 
recorded what rank he attained in the service. 



HIGH.DOWN HILL. 



Another eminence on the Downs called High' 
Down HiU, is situated about three miles west- 
ward from SalvingtoD, having a windmill upon 
its summit, and is a conspicuous object not only 
to a very considerable extent along the coast, 
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but as a land-mark with which marinierB are 
fioniliar a great distance at sea. This hill is clas- 
sed ais one of the Roman camps of the soulfaem 
border with Saint Roche, commonly called Saint 
Rooks, in the vicinity of Chichester, together 
with Cissbury already noticed. 

High-down Hill is not so much resorted to 
from its own attractive character (to which it has 
a very considerable ckdm) as tothat of the tomb 
so singularly situated in a field adyoining, Imown 
by the name of ^^ The Millbr^s Tomb ;'^ and 
which has had as many visitors in the same 
space of time perhaps, as the shrine of St 
Thomas-a-BbcIcet at Canterbury, althoi^ 
neither of the class of pilgrims or devotees :— - 
curiosity alone having been the exciting cause. 

The erection of this Tomb upon a spot, neither 
at the time or subsequently, haDowed by the 
rites of consecration, and nearly thirty years pre* 
vious to the decease of its occupant, is perhaps 
without a parallel instance in the annals oi ec- 
centric biography ! 

Coupled with this truly extraordinary circum- 
stance is that of his coffin, made imtecedent to 
his death for a period coeval with the toinb, and 
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answering the double piirpoBe of a chest for ge- 
neral deposite during his life^thne, which he kept 
under his bed, and for the reception of bis re* 
mains at last* We very often witness the adop^ 
tion of extracnrdinar}' eccentricities bj way of 
attaining to notoriety durii^ life, but tfiefe ^ure 
perimps few instances of men leading behind 
them so lasting a memento of human folly as 
tUs of the tGtab of tbe Mitler Oi^uvbr ; who 
died in Hr month of April, 1798, at the ad- 
Tanc^ageof84. Uns tomb was erected in the 
year 1766, the ground being giveli to him fot 
th«t purpose^ by William Westbrooke Rich- 
AKomm, Esq. a record of which, of strikingly 
heterogeneikis character when contrasted witfi 
the otiier incriptions, is found upon the top of it. 
GoMi^^us to the tomb, is ashed erected under 
tdbe adjoi^ng bedge a short distance fram the 
miller's house, which is appropriated to tille 
purpose of afibrding sb^ter to tiie personts who 
visit the {rikice ; and where will be found a TaM 
riety of poetical contributions, which we abstain 
from copying from a wii^ not to forestal Ihe 
curiosttty of the victor* The views from tfie 
miU and the tomb, are of the same dehghtfol 
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character as those of CisBbory and Chankbury, 
and they loay be apfiroached in a caorrii^ at 
two dr tiiree dii&rent points with perfect saftiy. 



W£ST TARRING. 

About a Inile frchn Wbffhing fe the very &tmil 
itiark^t Wwri ©f West Tarring, nOw' on merely 
a village Bcal^, but which was ibrm^Iy a pilace 
of some iaqidrtanc^, as may be inferred from a 
cfaartei^ being granted to it^ and the market still 
held iti the place every Saturday for the sale of 
com^ and ottier a^cultHral products. 

This diofter which is in Latin, is said to be 
deposited in the chest which contains the r^tords 
of the parish, in the parish church. Tlie mar- 
ket house disappe^ed many years ago, and the 
businiesd is now trsoisacted at the public house, 
and ge»gratly towards, or in the evening. The 
church is very conspicuous from its spire, to a 
considerable distance round the neighbourhood, 
and may be classed as one of the beauties of the 
surrounding landscape, and the place is much 
resorted to by the visitors as a very pleasant 

M 
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walk from Worthing. Tarring is unquestion^ 
ably a place of considerable antiquity, and is 
said formerly to have contained a palace o( St. 
THOMAS-A-B£CK£T,then Archbishop of Gamter- 
bury, who occasionally resided there ; and this 
traditional account will receive some strength, 
from the charter already alluded to being ^gned 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury of that time, 
together with the Bishops of Lincoln, Bath and 
Wells, and Sarum, Humphrey Duke of Gloster, 
Lord Stafford, LohISeff, RalphCromwbIiL, 
Ralph Botteler, and Master Adam Moley. 
The manor is said to have been granted to 
Christ Church, Canterbury, by King Athel- 
STAN, and afterwards held by the Archbishops 
of that see. The old manorial house, said to be 
the remains of St. Thomas-a-Becket^s palace, 
was occupied afterwards as the rectory house 
after the reformation, part of which is still stand- 
ing, in which is the school-room of the place. 
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GORING, 

Situated about two miles west of Tarring, which 
contains nothing to excite public curiosity, is 
nevertheless much resorted to as a beautiful ride; 
and is in the vicinity of the Miller's T<nnb. The 
church, which has also a spire, is a picturesque 
object ; but like Tarring does not contain any 
monuments, or any thing remarkable in its 
interior. About a mile further to the west, is 

FERRING, 

Which is a part of the same beautiful ride. The 
place, like Goring, is straggling, and the church 
is not seen until it is closely approached, but 
which is worth visiting ; containing perhaps for 
its size, more handsome mural monuments than 
kre to be met with elsewhere in so diminitive a 
structure. 

In this village is the mansion of George 
Hbnty, Esq. whose name is at the head of the 
firm of the Worthing Bank, and approximates 
so close to the church as to appear to be con- 
nected with it. 
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MICHELGROVE. 

In a northerly direction finom the Afilfer*s 
Tomb, and at the distance of about three miles, 
is aituated the mansion of this name, forvoeAy 
the property of the Shelley fionily, but now 
of RioHA&p Watt Walker, Esq. 

Michdgrove, until it came into the hapds of 
the present possessor, had been in tl^ Shelley 
fendly ever since the reign of Henry VI. at 
which period, one of the family married the 
daughter and heir of JohnMichelorove, Esq. 
of this place. William, the eldest son of this 
union, was a Judge in the reign of Henry VIU. 
and John Shelley, another member of the 
femily was one of the first baronets created by 
James I. in 1611. The present mansion is of 
modem date, being erected by Sir John Shel- 
ley about forty or forty-five years since, and is 
said to have cost the sum of <£150,000. The 
old mansion (not on the same scite) was built 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
was a large quadrangular brick edifice, with 
hexagonal turrets, and was pulled down at the 
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t'lnie the pireaentiiiaiMion was erected. Tberide 
to Miohelgrove is singnlaFly beautiful, jGnom 
whence in a new turnpike road over the Downs 
to Findon^ a distance of about three miles, situ* 
ated in a picturesque vale through whiqh the 
London road passes, and in die immediate 
vidnity of Chankbury hill. . This road, recently 
made, crosses the Anmdel road at Patching 
pond, and is continued by Angmering to £4Hk 
Hampton. 

Michelgrove is in the parish of Clapham, 
through the lower part of which village the road 
passes, which we have already mentioned, and 
is a very spacious and eli^^t mansicm in the 
gothic style, and embellished in very florid 
taste. 



STEYNING, 



Is in general considered a place worth visiting, 
the shortest way to which is over the Downs 
near to Cissbury hill, a distance of about five 
miles fit>m Worthing ; but from the formidable 
hill on the other side the Downs is a verv bad 
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carriage road, and the one UBUally gone now^ 
is by a new turnpike road iram Shm'eham 
Bridge, which is darted by the river JlAirtbd 
greatest part of the way, but either will be found 
equaUy beautiful, though diflferii^ ip character 
on the score of picturesque. Steynihg is a mar- 
ket town, and a borough. by prescription, and 
receives its name from the Steyne Street, or 
Roman Road, which anciently passed through 
it from Arundel to Dorking. The . church is 
indubitably, the object most worth the visitor's 
notice, being an edifice of very high antiquity, 
and was originally of the Cathedral kind, but 
the transepts and choir have long since disap- 
peared, the nave being the only part now left 
standing. It has a low heavy tower built of flint 
and stone, with large buttresses at the corners ; 
the body of the building is lofty, with a heavy 
tiled roof. 

It has been pronounced by professional men 
to be one of the finest specimens of the Saxon 
style, and has in the interior four arches of 
Saxon architecture exquisitely beautiful, but so 
varied in point of ornament, that no two are 
alike. In this church, which it is said is a part 
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• 

of an ancient monastic establishment, founded 
by King Edward the Confessor, were interred 
the remains of St. Cuthman, and of Ethel- 
wuLF, King of Wessex, and ia&ev of Alfred 
the Great. If the visitor takes the road by 
Shoreham bridge, he will pass close under the 
walls of 

BRAMBER CASTLE. 

Tliis ruin is the only relic of the baronial 
castle of the honour of Bramber, and was in the 
time of William the Conqueror, the property 
of William de Braose, who, it is affirmed, 
held forty other manors in this county. 

The present remains stand upon a rugged 
lofty eminence, but it is difficult to say what 
part of the edifice they were when in its entire 
state. Near the ruins stands the parish church, 
which is also of very high antiquity, and from 
it^ arches, of Saxon architecture. 
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OLD SHOREHAM. 

This t>lace frtai having been formerly a town 
of eotiffiideraUe importance, basd\Vindled intpa 
m^e village* 

Old Shoreham is mentioned in ancient histor jr 
as the place where Ella, the first king of the 
South Saxons made good his second landing on 
hfe return from Germany with reinftyreettients, 
and who ultimately accomplished the Conquest 
of this province. The church is situated very 
near the bridge, is the only relic of its ancient 
consequence, and the portion now standing is 
very trifling compared to the supposed size of 
the original edifice ; which, from the niins 
scattered about, sanctions a belief that it was of 
considerable magnitude. It is evidently of very 
early date, and from some of the arches still re- 
maining with the zigzag ornament, indubitably 
of Saxon character. 
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NEW SHOREHAM. 

About midway from Worthing to Brighton is 
situated the ancient borough ofthat name, which 
has seiit members to parUament ever since the 
26th of Edward 1. 1298. It has a tide harbour 
into which the river Adur (already noticed) flows, 
and enjoys a considerable trade coastwise, and 
also in ship building. 

The church here will prove the most attractive 
object to the visitor, which has been in the form 
ofa cross, as is manifestfix)mthe extensive founda- 
tions still visible to the westward, and which was 
originally the nave. The tower rising from the 
centre coiisists of two stories, and is of high 
Saxon character, and every part of the remains 
(which are in a state of great preservation,) are 
beautiful in the extreme ; to describe which, 
would take up too much space in this work, 
and be at variance with the brevity to which we 
have pledged ourselves. 



N 
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LANCING. 

Hiis TiHage is divided into two parts, known 
by the name of North and South, although botfi 
in the same parish, and having one church com- 
mon to both. 

Th^ are situated from two to tturee miles 
from Worthing,and laying in the direct road to 
Brighton, as also communicating with the one 
to Arundel on the south side of the Downs, are 
much resorted to by visitors in their rides. Lan- 
cing offers no attractive object beyond its rural 
situation, except it be that of the mansion of 
James Martin Llotd Esq. one of the mem-^ 
bers foi' the borough of New Shoreham. 



SOMTONG. 



About a mile to the westward from Nortk 
Lancii^ is ^tuated the village of Sompting, 
which we are induced to mention as in the list 
of places usually visited, as well as from its pic- 
turesque and beautiful situi^on, which is uni- 
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▼ersally admifled* It is situated upon the road 
from Aruddel to Rightou at thefoot of the South 
I)owns, from which a branch will bring the visi- 
tor to Broadwater, which is about a mile distant 
from it. In a house at the upper part of the vil- 
lage, being the last on the right hand, on the. 
road toSteyning over the Downs, the late Queen 
Caroline resided, previous to her embarkation 
for the continent \ the house k in a romantic 
and beautiful situation, and commands a con- 
siderable extent of sea and land view. 



The last place we shall notice in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Worthing is 

HEENE, 

Which is immediately in sight, being not more 
than half a mile from the west side of the place ; 
and^ little Heene, (making a part of the same 
hamlet,) almost joins it, being not more than 
two hundred yards fr*om the Coast Blockade 
signal station. This place, although a distinct 
parish, may be rc^rded now as an appendage 
to Tarring ; to which church, before the build- 
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ing of the Chapel of Ease at Worthing, the in- 
habitants resorted for the purpose of divine 
worship. 

It had formerly a religious establishment of 
ite own, a very small part of which, in ruins, is' 
«till extant ; and a very remarkable feature in its 
history is that, the last service performed in it, 
is said to have been by an insane member of 
the legal profession ! This ruin stands near a 
&rm house called Heene Farm, but which was 
originally the parsonage house. There is a 
ruin of a similar character at Dunrington, which 
we have omitted in its more proper place, being 
within half a mile of Salvington ; and although 
the village contains nothing else worthy of no- 
tice, it may be coniprehended in the rides about 
the vicinity ; through which j passes a road from 
that leading from Worthing to Little Hampton, 
to the Arundel road. 
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AN ESSAY 



ON 



COLD •AV/> WARM BATHtJ^O. 



COLD BATHING. 

Th£ practice of cold bathing is unquesdioii- 
ably of very rmiote origin, inasmuch as it was 
a part of the religious rites in the days of Mosies : 
which is iiilly confirmed in the book of Leviti*^ 
cus, and particularly in the 14th, 15fli, and 
16di chapters ; — a period of one thousand five 
hundred years before the christian era. To 
illustrate more strmgly the existence of the 
practice subsequently to the period above stated, 
we will quote two instances which are fiuniliar 
to all persons conva^sant with scripture history. 
The finrt is that of David's adultery with Bath^ 
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t . 

sheba, the wife of Uriah, recorded in the eleventh 
I chapter of the second book of Samuel : 

I ** And it came to pass in an evening-tide, that David 

I arose from off his bed, and walked upon the roof of the King*s 

I house : and from the roof he sawa woman washing herself." 

I 

I This instance is recorded to have taken place 

! more than a thousand years before Christ, and 

appears to have been resorted to upon a princi- 
ple of cleanliness. The second instance is that 
of Susanna the wife of Joacim, which took 
place in Babylon ; is recorded amongst the acts 
of the prophet Daniel, and was resorted to, it 
appears, on the principle of luxury ; 

" — And ^e wa3 desirous to wash herself in the gar- 
den : for it was hoL^^ — ^History of Susanna, v. 15. 

This instance, according to the same refefence 
as to time, was more than five hufndred years 
before Christ. 

The first instance of cold bathing in a medi- 
dnal point of view, is said to be that of Melam- 
pus's bathing the daughters of the king of 
Argos ; and although this story will be neces-; 
sarily received as fabulous, it will not at the' 
same time invalidate the antiquity of the prac-* 
tice, more especially when we keep in view the 
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instsmces already quoted ; and from tiiat period 
doTvnwards, it is sufficiently recognised in his- 
tory, as well as further conrohorated by those 
magnificent r^nains of the baths of the ancients 
still extant. 

It is hot to be supposed that baths erected for 
the purpose, was the only mode of bathing at 
that era, ^s th^ could not be available to 
the mass of the people, and particularly at re- 
mote distances ; and as the {nractice in those 
times was in all probability general, it must 
consequently have been considered necessary 
for the common purposes of cleanhness, te well 
as conducive to health ; and it is txA an unna- 
tural or overstrained supposition that it was also 
resorted to on the score of luxury. To those, 
therefore, who could not avail themselves of the 
baths from distance or other causes, the sea^ 
river, or lake, must have been the succedaneum ;^ 
and it is a reasonable conclusion that that must 
have been the original mode of bathing* It is 
a very satisfactory reflection, that the practice of 
both hot and cold bathihg, has been gradually 
on the increase in this country for a considara- 

o 
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ble period ; and there is a re»Bomhle hope and 
belief, that when better understood and duly 
appreciated, it will become still more general, as 
a means of pT^rvic^ health, and remoTing 
disease. That it is as necessary in the variable 
climate of this country as in any put of the 
world, is an indubitable feet ; imd its action on 
the Actions of tibe skin, as well preventive as 
remedial are. of die greatest importanoe, to an 
extent tiot generally imagined, but not fte less 
ehtitited to belief; and to entertain ain idea thai 
the practice of cold bathing (more especiaily in 
the Hea) is only applicable to the wanner lati- 
todesy is an absurdity which, hke all other vu^ar 
errors, wM sooner or later fidl to the ground. 

If it be oj^msed on 4he plea that the cttmate 
of Ae British isles is too cold &ir theuse of die 
mid bath as a praservativerof faealth, what are 
we to think ^ the ]H*actice in RusMi ? In that 
country under all the rigours of climate, and in 
the winter When the frost as attained the climax 
of intemky, it is common for the Rui9sian pea«- 
s^nt to stew himself in hot vapour^ and iash 
m^iately afterwards 'ndl in the snow with 
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impimity.; a fiust rdatad by andent, as wdl. 
as modem wnter8>. and ko atfisfiietorily oorro- 
boialed^ a0 to put the Hiatter oiit of dcndit 

Witbout ioBistin^ upon the tifioemtyw pro- 
prktjr of transitHHian raddai and so extreor-> 
dmaiy , and which thft ooofiftitutiOA must hsve 
baoi early inured to^ it is not loo much to infer 
ttatcold faathii^is as salutary in cold climatea 
asitisinhotraes. With regard to die Russian, 
pmcticeallttded'to, of rudbing fipom one extreme 
toanodierwithcNitany bad, or dangerous result, 
it may not be unimportant to enquiK why it is 
so. Ifheatandpenpiration is exdted by tffroagF 
exerdiet die bneattiing wUl be more or Jess 
hurried, in projiortion to the exertion used, 
and die action of the heart will not only partici- 
pate in, but be accelerated to a sinukr degree of 
excitement: — to pbmge into cold water und^ 
such drcumstances, would probably in any 
elimate prove, if not immediately fetal, at least 
a very dangerous experiment, and could not by. 
any possibility be reduced to general practioe ; 
but in the tnstanoe of the Russian peasant abeady 
died, the heat and perspiration is phxiuced by 
the vapour bath, and consequently without ex- 
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the skin most materially deranged, mid all Ihe 
otherwise salutary results comiteracted ; and 
those of more fatal character are^ a taidmcy to 
s^fx^exy, and its alarming conseqaencen* 

ki personsof r%id fibre, and where any of 
the viscera is unsound, cold bollinig will in ge^ 
neral prom injimous radier than b^iefidal; 
and to those peisons who are much hudined to 
Corpulency, it has a manifest tendency to do mis-^ 
chief; in tender and delicate constitulioQs sdso, 
it will be always safer to let toarm bathing pre-* 
jNrecede its use ; gradually lessenii^ the tempe- 
ratuie every time, soasto ultimately approach 
t}M of the sea. 

Moderate eai&erciBe is always of advantage pre^ 
vious tocold immcmion; for although pen^ira^ 
tion, excited by exertion would in ordinary 
habits and constitutions, be injurious, yet a 
gentle glow is always the best sa^^uard ; and 
an empty stomach, (unless in ^^ery delicate suiv 
jects) is to be prefeited to a iuU one. 

With rei^)e<^ to the time for cold bathing, the> 
morning is always to be preferred ; inasmuch 
as Aat, the perspiration is at thiat time the most 
finished, and tlie body consequently less chargecl 
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with what nature throws off by the skin. It is 
seldom or evemow, that cold bathing is resorted 
fo with a view of exciting pelispiration,J>ut if 
such were the intention, it may mot be improper 
tf> remark that, the person bathing with such 
YieW) dioiild return as ^qpeedily as possible, be 
rubbed dry, and ,put into bed* If cold and 
numbness ^low after leaving the water, (not- 
withstanding proper evacuations have preceded 
its use) it should not be persisted in ; and unless 
it ^K:pites an universal glow afier coming out of 
the water^ it is notpos^ible.it should b^ useful or 
salutary ; this glow indeed in vigorous consti- 
tutiims frequmtly manifests itself immediatdy 
after the dip, and is what is to be understood by 
the tenn reroetion; this may therefore be ^- 
ways regarded as a critericHi both of the useful* 
ness, as well as safety of cold bathing, and the 
earlier it takes, place after immersicm, with so 
mueh the more confidence may the practice be 
pursued. Cokl bathing has been generally con-^ 
sidered to be the most useful, where a 6fa*ong 
fi^iock k required, and the body wants bracing 
up to an increased d^ree of tension ; but it 
should always be kept inTemembranee that the 
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glow or re-action should follow, or it would be 
in vain to look for any such result. 

Our observations hitherto, have been directed 
to those persons who are in a comparative state 
of good health, and a proportionate degree of 
eonstitutiotial vigour ; and to such, it may not 
be necessary to say much more on the subject — 
r^arding the practice itself under such circuAi- 
stances, in a two-fold point of view : viz. that of 
luxury, and of prevention of disease, unda* pro- 
per restrictions, and judicious management. To 
those who are weak, and constitutionally of a 
sickly habit, and where the circulation is languid 
and enfeebled, re^ctioawill be slow in flie same 
ratio; and if it should not follow at all, it is 
scarcely necessary to point 6ut, that the practice 
must of consequence be insalubrious, and would 
probably be followed by consequences not oaij 
the reverse, but of actual danger. 

If cold bathing is resorted to on the principie 
of imparting strength, to preserve health, or to 
thin thfe humours (by which is to be underetood 
flie fluids of the body generally, and not those 
diseases of the skin which are frequently so de- 
nominated) sweating should not succeed ; or 
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should the time of remain^ag in the water^ be 
mu^h longer than i& tieceasary for being wholly 
immenfc^d^ 

. The eff^ts of 4he cold bath upon the system* 
is^ thatof hay^ng.ataidencytocontractthewli(&» 
c^dense the finids^andini^niase their circulatimi^ 
andiia induced partly by stimuluB, and partly by 
pressure; ahd as £u* as r^urds the latter, the 
eflectismuchthe same in either the warm or 
cold bath, with this difference only, that sea wa- 
ter from its saline properties is possessed of an 
increased dc^ee of gravity, and the more so of 
course, in proportion to the quantity of salt it 
contains, whilst at the same time it is not so cold 
as the spring or river, which may also be in*- 
creased by the introduction of Sal Ammoniac^ 
N^itre, ^c. It would in an Essay like this (intendr 
ed merdy as a manual for those persons who are 
not of the medical professipu) be unneces8»7t 
and superfluous, to aater at length into a philoso- 
phical dkicussion on the properties of the difl^r 
ent waters, or of the modus operandi upon 1|i^ 
S4rface of the body ; a disquisition indeed, Wh^ 
we should have considerable reluctance in ^ 
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tempting fram a proper feeling of disqualification 
for such a task ; we wit! not tharefore trespass 
further on the reader's patience, but dose the 
subject, with strongly recommending the imm- 
Ud particularly nevet to enter upon a course 
of bdthihg without' first resorting to propeir 
advice, and not to loose sight of the preparation 
absolutely necessary if a successful result is in 
contemplatimi. 



WARM BATHING. 



The practice of M^arm bathing although simi- 
larly trammelled with feible to that of coW, is 
indisputably of remote origin ; and whilst we 
may be disposed to reject the story oi Jtfedea\s 
cauldron or boiler as the first warm bath on re- 
cord, it does not tend to weaken the belief that 
it was in very considerable use, and proporti- 
onately appreciated by the Greeks and Romans ; 
as Well from its satutiiu^y efltets in disease, as also 
on the score of luxury in a state of health ; and 
fipomthat^^i A)wn to modem times has con- 
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tinued to maiiitein vdie same charaeter in the 
eastern hemisphere* In those la titades it is 
reaorted to as trading to refMur the lassitude 
which more or lees pervades the body, and.aU 
the animal ftmctions, exposed to theinfluenceof 
a tro|^cal sun and climate ; its effects being re* 
fresluiig to the higl^estd^rree. This fact must 
affiMrd.tbe most striking cpnyiptipn to every mind 
possessed of reasoning .&ci|lties . tfas^t Uie idea of 
the practice producing enervating und debili- 
tating .^flMs upon 4be. syst^, is founded in 
OTTor and preji^dice. Like that of cold bathing, 
it is only by an impraper andinordiiHsUe use of 
its otherwise salutary properties, that it.becpmes 
so ; and indeed such may be said of remedies in 
g^eneral, the contrary results being in their abuse, 
but if reswted to under jproper admce in disease, 
and a due regard to time and JrequeMy in 
health ; instead of th^t debility and enervation, 
which has be^ erroneously insisted upon by 
ignorance and prejudice, tone and vigour may 
be looked for. 

In citing the Greeks and Romaqs as amongst 
those who held tlie practice in high estimation 
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8ta foooote period, aaid who ware inibofie tinies 
an adigiEteiied race of mankind ; we may atso 
traoe tt in die form of vapow^ to man in bis 
Aioreaavi^siatey bordering cttibartmH^ par- 
tienlarly in a remedial point of view. It waa 
and slill is pifobdidy, a part of medical praietite 
anUMbgatflieNortti American Indians, who are 
i^praiented to be veiy successful in their cures, 
particulariy by the use of ttie vapour bath : not 
produced Uke the Europiean one of ihe preisent 
day, but by a prdceiss simple in itself, aiid dujfi- 
oienidy ebtitied to onr^miraflon, where sci^ce 
dMld'^ean^y be said to havc'shed a single ray. 
The vapour bath of these children of woods aind^ 
wildsr^irasihat of shutting themselves up in a 
close hut, and putting a stone previously heated 
to a high temperature, into a vessel of water, the 
^eefs of which' excited a profose perspiration. 
And here we may mention a part of their 
practice as bearing a striking analogy to that of 
the Russians, noticed in the preceding part of 
this essay : viz. that of leaving the vapour bath, 
and plunging immediately into cold water, and 
vice verstty again and again ; and having already 
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hazarded ^onr o{niik)ii as to wiiat ooitistitutesi tihe 
saf^ of so extraordinary a ttransition, it is uot 
necesiaiy to reiterate the subject. 

We believe we shall be connect : in asaoling' 
diat, the Greeks <rf* the (irei^t day (at least all 
those whose circuinstences will raffinxl the ex-* 
pense) oonsider their establishment to be linconik 
plete without baths in their houses ; ; and for all 
those who from their station in life are not 
mabled to command them as a private pro^ 
p^rty, the government of that country pro- 
vide for them ; and that it does so on a 
two-fold principle; — ^diat of cleanliness, and 
[nrevctotion of disease : the government in 
tfius providing the means, also enforced the 
pfBCtiee at slated intervals^ whethar any or no 
disorda* was manifest. It is an. obvious iact 
that, where disease is concerned, the use of the 
warm bath may be rendered infinitely more 
available, and to a &r greater extent tl^m the 
cold one ; and indeed it may be. said to be 
resorted to much more frequently on. these 
grounds, and upon the direct recommen^tion 
df medical advice, rather than from any general 
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adoption it has obtaiaed in this country ; and 
this cannot but be regarded as an extraordinary 
circumstance in an enlightened era, and in an 
anltghtened nation. 

1^11, however, the practice of warm bathing 
may beregarded asgaining ground in a general 
point of view, and there is reason to liope s^nd 
believe that it will sooner or bfter become more 
universally prevalent ; and unless in its excess, . 
it will be productive of the happiest resuhs. To 
persons in the decline of life, and where the 
circulation is laugi^id, there is a disposition to 
dryness of skin, and the more so as age ad* 
vances; to such, the warm bath may be re- 
garded as tending to supply what nature has 
abstracted from the body; and although profuse 
sweat wouldjdefeat the object in view, what is 
termed jiuen^fe perf^nraf io» is at any age or 
period of life, of the .highest importance to 
health, and if not present, may be thus easily 
solicited to the surface, and will be productive 
of the greatest benefit ; for although it is on the 
princi]de of absorption, that benefit by the 
warm, and all medicated baths has been much 
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insisted upon, yet its tendency to promote this 
salutary discharge "diroug^ the pores of the skin 
is not less important ; as without insensible per- 
spiration health is out of the question. 

Before entaingon a course of warm bathinj^ 
persons of plethoric or fiiil habit, should in^m- 
riably evacuate the bowels very freely, arid 
where the blood vessels are considerably dis- 
tended, it not unfrequently happens that ade- 
termination to the bead would follow, unless 
bleeding preceded its use ; it is therefore highly 
necessary and consistent with common pru- 
dence, that this sort of preparation should be at- 
tended to ; in many instances some professional 
advice will most certainly be required ; and 
particularly so under circumstances of disease 
either externally or internally. 

It is not po8siUel3€tlay donitany general rule 
as to what should be the heat of the balb^ be- 
€wsm under circuiiustances of disease, and dif- 
ference of constitution, it is obvious that a diflS^r- 
ence of temperature win be required: but as a 
preparatory step to cold bathing, and where no 
constitutional derangement is present, the/bitb 
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at 96^ of Fahrenheit, will be found in most ish 
stances sufficiently warm at firrti wbetheTi the 
intention be to ascend, or descend the scale of 
the thermometer, and ist such beat (unless the 
continuance in the bath is protracted to aa im- 
proper length) the spirits will be exhilarated, 
the pulse will receive an accession of strength, 
the appetite will be improved^ and the whole 
iranie iiiYigOToted ; and this ksat wilU generally 
sfieaking be proper^ if the bath is reso^ia^ to 
shnfdy for the purpose of abhition*. It was the 
practice, formerly, where the use of the warm 
bath wa»iesorted to on the principle of absoi|»- 
ttOB, to make use of a general friction over the 
body, with a view of increasing its absorptive 
powers upon the pc»^ of the dcin ; and under 
circumstances of very conwlarable torpor of ttip 
cantaneouB vessels, diis practice mi^t be m^^^ ; 
bat such a procedure is not how consAdertsd to 
be necesssoy- in ageneral point of view,, and the 
instances of its adoption few in propoftion, (he 
powers of absorption being sufficiently incr^»sed 
by weH drying on returning out of Ae wnter, 
Wffli respect to the time fm warm bathing, al- 
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thoi^li a difieraioe of ofniiioD vmy exist amongst 
different practilioners, it may be rc^iarded $» 
uminpoftuvt, except as far as the state of the 
stoimob is ooocerned, and that it does not 
apparox^mate too dosdy a full meal; when it 
would in all ^ probability be productive of un- 
pleasant effects ; thsee dr fo^r hours therefi^re 
diould be suflferedl to elapse after dinner before 
it is roswteld i^ ; t and; aMioogh di^ent circiiai^ 
9taiHies;ii^U ea}l foF a diflfeiteiiDei m to . tbe c(«ti^ 
nuano^ui thebaUt,! ijtmiiy be )aid 4ow0;^W{a 
giraemlrule^^hatitahopld *iiot m aD{y iostence 
tMeedJke period ofone bow. Icisiuot iut9nde4 
la emimerate: the^ .diff«mt dia(»3i$», in. . whi^b 
tfafi;irflam bath jb- g^oeri^Uy. qonmdened, to be 
uaeftiU wkich imild. b& useki^ iiy lbe,g?q^ 
ioadev ;, hul m n cviti^riimpf ^tehenefipiiil^et^ 
dcNUl^ diavld not Jfollow itij^ u^p, ,tbie bowels 
should lu^tb^ ii|%ted.wd uneaty^s^ if alternate 
heat ^ cf^ aflp^t tjbte pp^ti^t. after bathing, it 
onghk^ at Jbeast for ^ ti^ to be omitted. W^ 
kive stiitodiabpfe Jth^taMat.at 96'' may be laid 
ii^i^wn f«::a|{ea«end nilt^^ an^ the exception to 
such rule is perh^i^ |th«: f^ingci and sensations 
i^ the patient ; an ^ that, ^hich is productive of 
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the most sigre^Ue^ ih the pomt likdy to answer 
the purpose iStie beM ; and if it neither ^mstes 
the strength, sinks the spirits, or lessens die ap- 
petite, where the lungs are not affedted by 
diffieult breathing, or a sebsation of pain or 
giddiness in the head foUow f 1b lise^ it may be 
safely persisted in ; and where in peailkur <x>n« 
stitutions its use is forbidden, the vapour bath 
may in general be resorted to as tiie best Mbsti-^ 
tute, without any of the consequences attendant 
upon it, which we have already ainmeiiated: 

Unlike the cold badi, persons inclined to coru 
pulaacy, and those of rigid fibre and of a cokA 
temperament, may resort to the use of the warm 
one, under proper regulatioii, and restriction 
with regard to time and frequency, with coosi* 
derable advmitage ; avoiding at the same time 
the inconvenience and ccnnparative danger at- 
tached to the cold one : and as iiiere are otib^ 
sionally some habits which do not bear the 
effects of warm bathing under any systmi of ma* 
nagement, the vapour bath will be found gene^ 
rally available in all such subjects, and much 
benefit will be derived firom it. ' 

In either instance (unless it is with a vieW of 
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keeping up the moisture of the skin "for some 
time afterwards) gentle exerdse should succeed 
to it, and with this vie.w, that it should not be 
followed by any collapse of the system — by which 
term is to be understood the sudden closing of 
the pores of the skin ; and with regard to the 
b^t time of the day, we would recommend the 
forenoon to be taken for that purpose, and the 
evening if perspiration is to follow, retiring to 
bed as somi after as possible. 
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I F^ I, line 15, for lecognize— read recognise. 
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\ Fk$e 37, line 5^ for dive8W.i»id divert, 

I Fhge 48, line 1, the word Mhose*' a^oidd be omittod; 

I . Page 61, bottom line, for stile—iead iityle- 

Page 67, line 13, for dcbpidation— read ^ilapidatioD 
I page 70, line 5, for fciwa — r. ad law. 

I " Fige71,Une5,foran...rejdera. 

Fkge 106 , line 7* fiur ioafl&.- lead lott. . 
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